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by Sandy Pinkus 


ou start with an old, narrow red-brick townhouse. 

Add a resident assistant and 16 totally diverse, bright 
GW students—preferably those undaunted by the un- 
known. Then you buy four IBM personal computers, and 
turn the room next to the lounge into a computer room. 
Finally, you tell the students that, while carrying a full 
academic load, they’re going to spend the year living 
together and eating, breathing and sleeping computers. 

This could be a recipe for chaos...or for an enriching 
living/learning experience that few college students could 
hope to match. Today, as the project in Building JJ moves 
into its second semester, prospects are bright that it will 
continue to be the latter. 

The project in Building JJ is formally known as ‘‘Com- 
puters and Society: Technology of the Future” and is a 
two-semester, residential course initiated by GW’s Divi- 
sion of Experimental Programs and offered through the 
Department of Statistics/Computers and Information 
Systems. It is the product of a brainstorming session last 
spring involving Cheryl Beil, assistant dean of students, 
and Assistant Professor Holliday Wagner, an assistant 
director of the Division of Experimental Programs. The 
townhouse was available; the question was what use to 
make of it. 

According to Beil, nearly seven years ago the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Residence Life acquired a small 
townhouse, Building JJ, and instead of turning it into a 
regular residence hall, decided to make it an innovative 
living and learning center. They envisioned a program in 
which all students living in JJ would take the same course 
as part of their schedule. The idea was implemented and 
two such courses were given, the first called the ‘‘Creative 
Process,’’ the second, ‘‘Utopian Ideals and Social 


Change.” 


By last spring, Beil recalls: “We thought it would be 
nice to have something more current. That led to that 
thought, wouldn’t it be good to combine a computer pro- 
gramming course with one dealing with the implications 
of computer use in society today. We could have com- 
puter terminals right in Building JJ. So that wasthe start, 
and then we began looking for an instructor and for a 
teaching assistant (TA) for the course who would also live 
in JJ as resident assistant (RA).”’ 

From many applications, Ralph Shafer was selected to 
be the TA/RA. Shafer, an MBA candidate in the School 
of Government and Business Administration, contributed 
to the project’s design and is enthusiastic about both the 
housing arrangements and the way the program has devel- 
oped. “We have the middle part of the townhouse,” 
Shafer points out. ‘‘The basement houses the university 
grounds people, and on the top floor are two sororities. 
The students live in four apartments, two for men, two 
for women. Each apartment has a kitchen, two of them 
have living rooms, and all of them have two baths and 
bedrooms. So it’s pretty good living. It is much like living 
in a group house. Also, besides the computer room, there 
is a lounge. But what tends to happen more [for socializ- 
ing] is that there is a flow between the different suites. 
Friendships and attachments develop for common work 
on the course, or common interests in other courses—the 
whole environment tends to be oriented around helping 
each other. So there’s never a situation where all the doors 
are closed.” 

Shafer’s emphasis on the aspects of friendship and 
mutual support is echoed by students in JJ. Sandy Locke, 
a junior in finance from Stratford, N.J., is surprised at 
the closeness that has developed among such a diverse 
group. Locke says, ‘‘When you look at the group of 
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residents of JJ, you would never predict that we would be 
as close as we are.” According to Chris Cumo, ‘‘The 
family-type atmosphere jelled almost instantly, yet we are 
all so different.” Cumo, a junior from Pittsburgh major- 
ing in information processing, believes ‘‘It’s amazing; 
from 16 different points of view we have become a very 
interactive group, which is one of the definite plusses of 
this program.”’ 

The aim, obviously, of living/learning programs is not 
merely to help students develop interpersonal skills, 
although those skills form an important component of an 
individual’s success in such a program. The major goal is 
to create a unique setting in which the living arrangement 
and the learning that takes place are mutually enhancing. 
Chris Cumo thinks he can pinpoint a series of occasions 
when that process really took hold. ‘‘I think some of the 
most ‘spirit-gathering’ experiences were right in our com- 
puter room on Sunday nights before class programming 
assignments were due. There would be 16 people in there, 
four working on computers and 12 others helping out or 
waiting to get on, and that’s where a lot of the friendships 
developed. We were all in there battling the same thing 
and it never failed, somebody would know something that 
you didn’t and you might need to understand just that 
one part and, bingo, there it is. A lot of good things have 
come out of the time we spent in that room. The radio’s 
on, there’s paper everywhere. It’s a unique experience. 
It’s a lot of fun, and you always get your work done. And 
90 percent of the people come out of there with a real 
understanding of what they’ve done.” 

Gaining this kind of understanding is especially critical 
for these students in JJ, none of whom is majoring in 
computer science. In fact, no student is required to bring 
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Four Receive Honorary Degrees at 


Winter Convocation 
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Four honorary degrees and some 1,000 degrees 
in course were conferred by the university at its 
annual Winter Convocation, held this year on 
Feb. 20 in the Charles E. Smith Center. Five 
Alumni Achievement Awards also were pre- 
sented at the ceremonies (see p. 11). 

President Elliott presented the honorary 
degrees to Dr. Seymour Alpert, professor 
emeritus of anesthesiology and former vice 
president for development at GW (Doctor of 
Laws); Henry G. Cisneros, DPA ’76, mayor of 
the city of San Antonio, Texas (Doctor of 
Laws); Washington art figure Franz Bader (Doc- 
tor of Fine Arts); and author/educator/sociol- 
ogist Jessie Bernard (Doctor of Humanities). 

Cisneros delivered the convocation address, 
which focused on the challenge to education 
posed by the rapidly increasing importance of 
technology in society. He called for a ‘‘new 
pragmatism” in finding creative solutions and 
alternatives in response to problems evolving 
from a high-technology society. In his well- 
received address, Cisneros spoke also of the need 
for Americans to maintain their traditional 
“tangible optimism” in viewing education as an 
investment in the nation’s future. Finally, he en- 
dorsed the late Robert F. Kennedy’s view that 
“It is not fate nor is it chance nor is it the ir- 
resistible tides of history that determine our 
destinies as individuals or as a nation. Rather it is 
reason and principle and the work of our own 
hands.” 

Prior to earning his Doctor of Public Admin- 
istration degree at GW in 1976, Cisneros received 
BA (1968) and Master of Urban and Regional 
Planning (1970) degrees from Texas A&M 
University, as well as a Master of Public Ad- 
ministration degree from Harvard University 


Pees San a a 
Law Vote Postponed 


On March 15 the GW Board of Trustees voted to 
postpone action on the National Law Center 
Faculty’s recommendation to phase out its eve- 
ning division by the 1985-86 academic year. The 
phase-out recommendation, which is supported 
by the university administration, went before the 
Board as a result of the law faculty’s Feb. 17 vote 
for the program change, initially proposed in 
January by the Law Center’s Committee for the 
’80s. Those favoring phase-out point to a decline 
in evening division applications, both in number 
and quality, and a need to optimize faculty and 
other resources. A number of groups—including 
the Student Bar Association, the Law Associa- 
tion and the General Alumni Association—have 
urged that the proposal be tabled until it can be 
fully studied. The final vote now is expected at a 
future Board meeting. 


(1973). Elected to San Antonio’s City Council at 
the age of 27, he was the youngest person ever to 
serve in that body. He has been San Antonio’s 
mayor since 1981, winning reelection to a second 
term in April 1983 with 94.2 percent of the vote. 
Earlier, he held positions with the National 
League of Cities and as a White House Fellow/ 
assistant to the secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. He has been a faculty member of 
the University of Texas at San Antonio since 
1974. The first Mexican-American mayor of a 
major American city in modern times, Cisneros 
in 1982 was named one of the ‘‘Ten Outstanding 
Young Men of America” by the U.S. Jaycees. 
He has received numerous other honors and 
awards for his leadership, and in August 1983, 
Cisneros was sworn in as a member of President 
Reagan’s National Bipartisan [Kissinger] Com- 
mission on Central America. 

Dr. Seymour Alpert devoted 35 years of ser- 
vice to GW (GWTimes, Sept. 1983). A faculty 
member of the School of Medicine and Health 
Sciences’ Department of Anesthesiology since 
1948, he became a full professor in 1961 and 
served as associate chairman from 1949 to 1969. 
At that time he was appointed vice president for 
development, a position he held until his retire- 
ment from the university last June. Throughout 
his tenure as vice president, Alpert remained an 
active member of the Department of Anesthesi- 
ology; upon his retirement he was made pro- 
fessor emeritus of anesthesiology. In 1983, 
through donations of colleagues and friends, the 
Seymour Alpert Professorship in Anesthesiol- 
ogy was established. A tireless worker in support 
of GW’s goals throughout his university career, 
as vice president for development Alpert saw 
contributions to the Annual Fund increase by a 
factor of eight, and the number of donors in- 
crease four-fold. He was responsible for 
organizing successful capital campaigns for the 
Charles E. Smith Center, the Jacob Burns Law 
Library, and most recently, advanced major 
gifts for the National Law Center expansion. 
Alpert also has given generously of his time to a 
multitude of communal, charitable and medical 
organizations. Among his honors for these 
endeavors are the 1973 Distinguished Service 
Award from Phi Delta Epsilon Medical Fraterni- 
ty, State of Israel Bonds’ Man of the Year (1964) 
and Freedom (1970) awards, and the 1975 Torch 
of Learning Award from the American Friends 
of The Hebrew University. A native New 
Yorker, Alpert was educated at Columbia 
University and Long Island College of Medicine. 

Franz Bader is recognized as the dean of 
Washington galleries. His encouragement and 
promotion of contemporary art for over four 
decades has been instrumental in focusing inter- 
national attention upon major new artistic styles 
and artists. A native of Austria, his involvement 
in the cultural life of Washington began when he 
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came to this city in 1939 and joined Whyte’s 
bookstore and gallery. Whyte’s was Washing- 
ton’s only commercial gallery of contemporary 
art, although the Phillips Collection and the 
Corcoran Gallery did display works of modern 
artists. Under Bader’s management, support of 
contemporary art at Whyte’s intensified. In 
1952, he opened the Franz Bader Gallery, which 
provided the public with works not only of 
modern European masters but also of American 
avant garde artists, many of whom were 
unknown. Bader has continued to contribute to 
the development of contemporary art, through 
exhibitions, establishment of the Hereward 
Lester Cooke Foundation grants to artists and 
prizes in art for university students, participation 
in municipal committees and projects, and his 
own creative work in photography. Among his 


Honorary degree recipients posed with 
President Elliott at GW’s Feb. 20 ceremonies. 
From left, Henry G. Cisneros, Franz Bader, 
Elliott, Jessie Bernard and Seymour Alpert. 


honors, Bader is the recipient of the Ver- 
dienstkreuz 1. Klasse from Germany, the 
Goldene Ehrenzeichen fuer Verdienste from 
Austria, and the Washingtonian of the Year 
Award. 

Jessie Bernard received BA and MA degrees 
from the University of Minnesota; she earned 
her PhD in sociology from Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. A social science analyst for the 
U.S. Department of Labor in her early career, 
she began her work in higher education in the 
1940s as a faculty member of Lindenwood Col- 
lege in Missouri. Subsequently, she was the first 
female professor at Princeton University (in 
1959) and was a faculty member of the Penn- 
sylvania State University from 1947 to 1964. In 
1964 Bernard left academia with the status Resi- 
dent Scholar Honoris Causa and moved to 
Washington, D.C., where she has served as a 
Visiting Fellow at the National Institute of Edu- 
cation and scholar-in-residence at the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission. At GW she has delivered 
guest lectures and served on dissertation examin- 
ing committees. Bernard was chosen to present 
the opening address for International Women’s 
Year in 1975 and to chair the opening of the In- 
ternational Women’s Year at the United Na- 
tions. Also a prolific author, she has written over 
100 professional articles and 18 books, including 
The Future of Marriage, Women and the Public 
Interest, and Academic Women. She is presently 
at work on a book that will examine the female 
world from a global perspective. Bernard has 
won numerous prizes and awards for her work 
and, in 1977, when the American Sociological 
Association established an award to recognize 
outstanding scholarly contributions to the 
sociological study of women, the award was 
named the Jessie Bernard Award. 


Clara Lovett Named Dean of Columbian College 
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Clara M. Lovett, chief of the European Division 
of The Library of Congress, was named dean of 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences at GW 
on Feb. 8. She will assume the deanship of the 
undergraduate liberal arts school July 1, upon 
retirement of Dr. Calvin Linton, who has been 
dean since 1957. 

In announcing the appointment, President 
Elliott said, ‘‘I am very pleased to welcome Clara 
Lovett to The George Washington University. 
She has an outstanding record of academic lead- 
ership and scholarly accomplishment, and is an 
ideal choice to succeed our greatly respected 
Dean Linton.” 

The dean-designate said, ‘‘I look forward very 
much to coming to The George Washington Uni- 
versity on July 1. With the help of the strong 
faculty and fine students of Columbian College, 
I will endeavor to preserve and enhance its 
reputation for excellent teaching and scholar- 
ship.” 

Before joining the Library of Congress, 
Lovett was assistant provost at Baruch College 


of the City University of New York from 1980 to 
1982, was chairperson of the Department of 
History at Baruch College, and from 1971 to 
1979 taught undergraduate and graduate courses 
at Baruch and The Graduate School of the City 
University of New York. Since 1979, she has 
served as a visiting lecturer at the Foreign Service 
Institute at the Department of State. 

Lovett earned a Diploma in Modern Lan- 
guages from the University of Trieste (Italy) in 
1962; both her MA (1967) and PhD (1970) in the 
field of European history were earned at the 
University of Texas. She has published exten- 
sively in the fields of Italian and European 
history, including four books and some 18 ar- 
ticles and essays. Her graduate studies also in- 
cluded American history as an area of concen- 
tration. 

The dean-designate’s most recent book, The 
Democratic Movement in Italy, 1830-1876, won 
the 1982 H. R. Marraro Prize of the Society for 
Italian Historical Studies, and another work, 
Giuseppe Ferrari and the Italian Revolution, 
won the Phi Alpha Theta Book Award in 1981. 

The recipient of four City University of New 
York Research Foundation Awards, Lovett also 
has won research grants from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities and the American 
Philosophical Society. She has been honored 
with fellowships from the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, the Woodrow Wilson International Center 
and the American Council of Learned Societies. 

Lovett is active in a number of professional 
associations, including the American Historical 
Association, American Association for Higher 
Education and American Library Association; 
she is a former member of the board of directors 
of the Institute for Research in History. 
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A Tax-Wise Way 
To Accomplish Good 


Donors who contribute to the university’s 
charitable planned giving program called the 
Pooled Income Fund may enjoy an effective rate 
of return that is substantially larger than the ac- 
tual rate of return. The effective return rate 
reflects both the actual rate and the value of the 
various tax savings enjoyed by the donor. This 
fact is significant to GW’s alumni and friends 
who decide to participate in the Pooled Income 
Fund. 

The charitable counterpart of a mutual fund, 
the Pooled Income Fund was established by the 
university a number of years ago. Like a mutual 
fund, the Pooled Income Fund provides income 
to the beneficiary or beneficiaries based upon 
their proportional ‘‘investment”’ in the fund. 
Also like a mutual fund, the value of the Pooled 
Income fund fluctuates depending upon the suc- 
cess of the fund’s investments. As its name im- 
plies, the fund is a pooled investment fund to 
which many individuals contribute. A minimum 
gift of $5,000 is all that is required to participate 
in the fund. 

The investment objective of the fund is to pro- 
duce an attractive current income as well as pro- 
vide opportunities for long-term growth of both 
income and principal. Either one or two benefi- 
ciaries can be designated to receive lifetime in- 
come from the fund. Income from the fund is 
taxed as ordinary income. After the death of the 
last beneficiary, the portion of the fund at- 
tributed to the gift passes to the university to be 
used for the purpose specified by the donor. In 
essence, the Pooled Income Fund is one method 
of charitable planned giving to the university 
that enables a donor to help support GW while 
retaining the income generated by the fund and 
also enjoying substantial tax savings. A belief in 
GW’s purposes is the principal reason for sup- 
porting the university. But the tax savings and 
lifetime income advantages of charitable plan- 
ned giving—in this case, the Pooled Income 
Fund—are important considerations as well. 

Some of the advantages the Pooled Income 
Fund offers the donor or the beneficiaries are: 
(1) lifetime income payable to one or two people 
(in quarterly installments); (2) a charitable con- 
tribution deduction which will reduce the 
donor’s income tax for a period from one to six 
years (depending upon the portion of the deduc- 
tion that can be used each year; (3) complete 
freedom from payment of capital gains taxes 
(when the gift is in the form of appreciated prop- 
erty such as securities); (4) an increase in the 
donor’s income (if the fund is given low yield but 
highly appreciated securities or properties); (5) 
estate, inheritance and gift tax reductions; and 
(6) professional management of the assets in the 
Pooled Income Fund, by the Riggs National 
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Bank of Washington. In addition, property 
transferred to the fund may avoid probate costs, 
executor’s fees or other administrative expenses. 

The following example of a gift to the Pooled 
Income Fund illustrates how the federal income 
tax savings increase the effective rate of return. 
In addition, the rate of return would be further 
increased by state or local income tax savings. 

Miss Gordon, age 70, an alumna who grad- 
uated in the 1930s, made a gift of $25,000 to The 
George Washington University’s Pooled Income 
Fund to eventually establish a named, endowed 
scholarship in memory of her mother. Her gift 
was in the form of securities that were highly ap- 
preciated but yielding only between 3 and 4 per- 
cent. At the 1983 rate of return of 8.76 percent, 
the gift more than doubles her annual income 
from the investment (from about $1,000 to over 
$2,100), provides her with a charitable contribu- 
tion deduction of over $10,000 (determined 
under IRS tables) and permits her to enjoy com- 
plete freedom from payment of any capital gains 
tax on the appreciation. Since the cost basis of 
the stocks was one half of the value at the time of 
the gift, the amount of capital gains tax saved is 
$2,500. (Miss Gordon is in the 50 percent tax 
bracket.) The tax shelter benefits have the effect 
of decreasing taxes and increasing spendable in- 
come. 

These tax savings and income benefits are il- 
lustrated as follows: 


Miss Gordon gives the fund in appreciated 
securities $25,000 


For which she receives a charitable contribution 
deduction of $10,038 
(Based upon Miss Gordon’s age, rate of return 
and number of beneficiaries. This deduction can 
reduce taxes for up to 6 years.) 


This deduction saves her in income taxes 
($10,038 times 50% tax bracket) $5,019 


Plus total freedom from capital gains tax which 
will reduce those taxes and increase spendable in- 
come by $2,500 
($12,500 appreciation times applicable capital 
gains tax rate of 20%) 


For a total tax savings of $7,519 
Which reduces the actual cost of her gift 
to $17,481 


($25,000 minus $7,519) 


Miss Gordon received an actual return of 8.76% 
in 1983 which amounted to annual income 
of $2,190 


Note: The return fluctuates and depends upon 
the success of the fund’s investments. Because of 
the opportunities for growth of principal and 
dividends, the fund can serve as a hedge against 
inflation and a means to protect the purchasing 
power of your dollars. The stock dividends are 
reinvested in the principal. Computed on the ac- 
tual cost of Miss Gordon’s gift, the effective 
yield on her investment is 12.5% ($2,190 divided 
by $17,481). 

The tax savings increase the effective rate of 
return by over 3.7 percent, from 8.76 percent to 
12.50 percent. 

The Pooled Income Fund thus gives partici- 
pants an opportunity to make a tax-wise invest- 
ment while gaining the satisfaction derived from 
supporting an institution involved in worthwhile 
work. 

The Development Office will be happy to 
prepare, without obligation, an example for you 
based upon your specific instructions. Please 
write or call collect Jerry Anderson, Director 
of Planned Giving, Development Office, The 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 20052; (202) 676-8714. 


Harold F. Bright to Retire July l; 


Board Names Successors 


Harold F. Bright 


Harold F. Bright, who has served GW in the 
dual role of provost and vice president for aca- 
demic affairs since 1969, will retire from the 
university July 1. Bright’s more than 25-year 
association with GW began in 1958 with his ap- 
pointment as professor and chairman, Depart- 
ment of Statistics. Through the years that fol- 
lowed he has held a number of administrative 
and research positions, including terms as direc- 
tor of the Computer Center and acting dean, 
School of Government, Business and Interna- 
tional Affairs. His appointment in 1969 as pro- 
vost made him the university’s top administra- 
tive officer under the president as well as its chief 
academic officer, since he was then already serv- 
ing as vice president for academic affairs. 

Upon Bright’s retirement, the two top posi- 
tions once again will be separated. In action 
taken at its Jan. 19 meeting, the GW Board of 
Trustees appointed Roderick S. French as vice 
president for academic affairs and William D. 
Johnson as provost. The appointments will be 
effective July 1. 

Announcing the Board’s action, President 
Elliott said, “I am very proud of this team 
chosen to succeed the extremely able Harold 
Bright, who will be retiring at the end of this 
academic year. Both Dr. French and Mr. 
Johnson have my complete confidence and both 
are superbly qualified to serve the university in 
these top leadership roles. My friend Harold 
Bright serves this university with great distinc- 
tion. He will be missed enormously, but the ac- 
tion taken by the Board will make it possible for 
the university to continue and enhance the pat- 
terns of growth and strength established during 
these past years.” 

Roderick S. French, PhD ’71, director of Ex- 
perimental Programs and professor of philos- 
ophy, joined the GW faculty in 1968 and since 
the mid-seventies has been responsible for a 
university-wide program of curriculum ex- 
perimentation and development. A native of 
Oregon, French was graduated summa cum 
laude from Kenyon College, where he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He has graduate 
degrees from the Episcopal Divinity Seminary, 
Cambridge, Mass., and Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. His GW PhD is in the 
field of American civilization. 

In comments to the GW Hatchet, French de- 
scribed himself as an ‘‘active, vocal advocate of 
sound curricular innovation,’’ who sees himself 
as ‘‘an administrator by choice, not be default. 
Administrating is really a creative activity... 
It’s an Opportunity to orchestrate complex en- 
tities to maximum satisfaction.” 

French is a member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Federation of State Humanities 
Councils and is on the steering committee for a 
study of priorities for the humanities in the 1980s 
being conducted by the National Humanities Al- 
liance. He has served as a consultant in the 
humanities to the National League of Cities and 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 
Also active in local affairs, French was a charter 
member and co-chairman of the D.C. Commu- 
nity Humanities Council and is a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Columbia Historical 
Society. In 1979 he was cited by the Washington 
Review for his outstanding contribution to the 
cultural life of Washington. 


Roderick S. French 


William D. Johnson 


William D. Johnson, currently associate pro- 
vost and director of planning and budgeting at 
GW, came to the university as comptroller in 
1954 from the University of Virginia. He became 
director of planning and budgeting in 1968, in 
which position he was responsible for coor- 
dinating the development of academic plans and 
budgets and for developing multi-year program 
budgets to support overall university operations. 
He was named associate provost in 1982. 

A graduate of Indiana University, Johnson 
serves as the university liaison officer to the Con- 
sortium of Universities of the Washington Met- 
ropolitan Area and is currently president of the 
Friends of the Libraries at GW. He has served as 
president of the Financial Executives Institute 
(D.C. chapter) and is a member of the organiza- 
tion’s National Committee on Academic Rela- 
tions. He is a member of the National Associa- 
tion of College and University Business Officers 
and of the Greater Washington Board of Trade. 

In other action on Jan. 19, the Board approved 
the university budget for 1984-85 in the amount 
of $134,586,000 (excluding the medical center), 
and agreed to a stable program of tuition not to 
exceed increases of 10 percent per year over the 
next four years. This policy was recommended 
by the university administration as a way of 
making it easier for parents and students to be 
able to plan for educational expenditures in ad- 
vance. 

In 1984-85, the full-time undergraduate tui- 
tion will rise from the current $6,100 to $6,710. 
Engineering undergraduates will pay $7,370 in 
1984-85, in place of their present tuition of 
$6,700. According to a report of tuition charged 
by 35 major universities, prepared by the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, The George Washington 
University was in 32nd place in 1983-84. 

Most other major universities will announce 
their student fee schedules later in the year. GW, 
it appears, will still be the least expensive major 
private university in the region and one of the 
most affordable in the nation. 


ES ee a te: 
Coronary Disease and 
Cholesterol: 

The Verdict Is In 


Coronary heart disease is the major cause of 
death and disability in the United States. It ac- 
counts for more deaths annually than any other 
disease, including all forms of cancer combined. 
Nationally, more than 1 million heart attacks oc- 
cur each year and more than half a million of 
these victims die. Coronary heart disease is 
estimated to cost the United States more than 
$60 billion a year in health care costs, lost wages 
and productivity. 

For 10 years a team of GW Medical Center 
staff members and 236 volunteers participated in 
a nationwide NIH-coordinated study which 
zeroed in on one potentially critical aspect of 
coronary heart disease—the relationship of 
lowered cholesterol levels to lowered risk of the 
disease. 

Evidence linking high blood cholesterol levels 
Continued on page 4 
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Reader Survey Report: 
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Less crowde 


The GWTimes Reader Survey in our October 
1983 issue required a lot from our readers— 
think it over, fill it out, cut it out, stamp it, mail 
it. We didn’t know if anyone would bother. But 
some 400 of you did make the effort, and we’ve 
been studying and working with those responses 
ever since. Because the survey was an informal 
(non-random sample) polling of readers, we 
consider the data received to be in the nature of 
reader ‘‘voting’’ results rather than research 
from which we can generalize about our entire 
readership. 

Nevertheless, it does not seem unreasonable to 
presume that those who took the time to respond 
are among the Times’ most regular and careful 
readers. In fact, 95.6 percent of those respond- 
ing said they read every or almost every issue. 
We believe it is likely that these respondents are 
more representative than not of those who read 
us regularly but did not send back a survey. 

What the respondents told us was interesting. 
For example, we learned that alumni news was 
the most read section of the Times, being read by 
90.3 percent of the respondents. Close behind 
was university news (89.5 percent), followed by 
features (82.6 percent) and calendar sections 
(64.1 percent). Least popular was sports news, at 
34.1 percent. 

More than 50 percent of our respondents asked 
for more news than we currently offer about in- 
dividual alumni achievements and university re- 
search activities, while just under 50 percent 
wanted more coverage of new programs and 
courses. 

Who were these people who responded? 
Almost 97 percent were alumni (the Times is sent 
to interested non-alumni also). Male respond- 
ents outnumbered females, 61.9 percent to 38.1 
percent. Of the alumni, the group was almost 
evenly divided between those who had received 
undergraduate (47.1 percent) and graduate (42.2 
percent) degrees. Some respondents had more 
than one GW degree. Graduates from 1921 
through 1983 responded; however, the heaviest 
concentration of responses represented the 
period 1971-1983. Just over 52 percent lived in 
the metropolitan Washington area, 17.9 percent 
lived elsewhere in the Northeast, 8.4 percent in 
the South, 6.8 in the Midwest, 10.8 in the West 
and 4.2 lived outside the continental United 
States. Very few GW employees responded to 
the survey—2.1 percent of the respondents were 
faculty members, and 1.8 percent were ad- 
ministrators. 

The overall rating these respondents gave us 
was heartening. More than 93 percent of the 
respondents rated our writing in either good or 
excellent categories; the cumulative percentage 
for the good and excellent categories in the area 
of general readability was 91.7, followed by 79.6 
in artwork and photography, 77.1 in design and 
layout, and 74.5 on the publication’s cover. In 
all five areas, however, candor requires us to ad- 
mit that we received more ‘‘goods’’ than ‘‘ex- 
cellents’””—strong incentive to work harder! Our 
award-winning art director, Jack Lefkowitz, 
probably would have been happier to receive 
higher marks, but the fact is that artistic efforts 
always produce highly subjective responses, and 
we feel that offering design work that is pleasing 
to more than three-fourths of our responding 
audience is a real accomplishment. 

What does it all mean? And where do we go 
from here? First it is necessary to address one 


change that will not take place, at least not in the 
foreseeable future. The GW7imes will remain a 
tabloid. Both reader votes and budgetary con- 
straints contributed to that decision. The final 
survey tabulation showed that more than half of 
the respondents voted ‘‘no preference” to the 
question of tabloid versus magazine. The break- 
down was 51.6 percent, no preference; 32.5 per- 
cent, magazine; 15.9 percent, tabloid. Thus 
there was clearly an absence of strong feeling 
among respondents in favor of changing the 
Times’ format. Of particular interest to us were 
comments such as this: ‘‘A magazine format 
[would be] easier to handle and probably class- 
ier, but the tabloid is distinctive—I always smile 
when I see the shape and know it’s GW.” 

We have already made changes suggested, 
directly or indirectly, by the survey results. The 
Winter 1984 issue introduced a redesigned inter- 
nal format which, we believe, makes the publica- 
tion easier to follow. The new logo was created 
to correlate with this new design. Because many 
comments indicated that readers were not seeing 
activities highlighted in the Alumni Calendar, 
that section now has a new, prominent home— 
on the back cover. A large number of respond- 
ents suggested that we group items in the Alumni 
in the News section by decades. That new 
method of grouping begins in this issue. 

There will be other, possibly more subtle, 
changes in the issues to come. Respondents’ 
comments seemed to indicate a wish for more 
diverse and shorter feature articles. We’ve tried 
to comply in this issue. Future issues will take 
varied approaches—some will be theme issues 
comprised of several short features about a 
single, broad topic, and some will reflect a pot- 
pourri of diverse features. And we will attempt 
to be guided in our topic selection by responses 
that specified strong areas of interest. 

Your responses have given us fresh and unex- 
pected insights and ideas that should ultimately 
benefit this publication and its readers. We send 
our most sincere thanks to all those who par- 
ticipated. O Sandy Pinkus 
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Coronary Disease and 
Cholesterol 
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with coronary heart disease had existed for 
years, but the value of lowering cholesterol levels 
to reduce the risk of heart disease had never been 
definitely determined. That is no longer true, 
thanks to the results of this long-term national 
study in which GW, along with 11 other institu- 
tions, participated as a clinical test site. 

The results indicate that risk of coronary heart 
disease could be diminished by one-half with a 
25 percent reduction in blood cholesterol. 

GW’s involvement in the study—called the 
Lipid Research Clinics Coronary Primary 
Prevention Trial—began here in 1974 with the 
recruitment and screening of nearly 50,000 men 
in the Washington area. From those screened, 
236 were selected for the program. These men, 
and the more than 3,500 others who were 
selected for participation at other sites, shared a 
number of characteristics. All were between the 
ages of 35 and 59, none had a history of heart 
disease and all had elevated levels of low density 
lipoprotein (LDL) cholesterol. (LDL is par- 
ticularly dangerous because it carries cholesterol 
to arterial cells and promotes atherosclerosis, 
which is the development of fatty deposits in the 
coronary arteries.) 

Participants were randomly divided into two 
groups for the double blind study. Both groups 
maintained a low cholesterol diet. Members of 
one group received a cholesterol-lowering drug 
called cholestyramine and members of the other 
group received a placebo. Each man was careful- 
ly monitored with bimonthly checkups and lab- 
oratory evaluations. 

Participants on the diet and placebo reduced 
their total cholesterol by 3.5 percent and their 
LDL cholesterol levels by 4 percent. In the 
cholestyramine group, total cholesterol reduc- 
tion was 13.4 percent and the LDL cholesterol 
reduction was 20.3 percent. Relating these find- 
ings to coronary heart disease deaths and non- 
fatal heart attacks, investigators found that even 
these relatively moderate changes in cholesterol 


levels made a significant difference. The drug 
group demonstrated a 19 percent reduction in 
fatal and non-fatal heart attacks. The results in- 
dicate that the bigger the drop in cholesterol 
levels, the lower the incidence of heart attacks. 
The benefits of lowering cholesterol were further 
demonstrated by a number of other results— 
development of angina was 20 percent lower in 
the drug group, and there was a 21 percent 
reduction in the number of bypass operations re- 
quired. 

Among the other university Lipid Research 
Clinics that participated in the study were 
Baylor, Johns Hopkins, Stanford and Min- 
nesota. Principal investigator here was Dr. John 
LaRosa, director of GW’s Lipid Research 
Clinic. LaRosa believes that, although the study 
was limited to middle-aged men, the results have 
broad implications. ‘‘For these men,” LaRosa 
says, ‘‘the study clearly demonstrates the neces- 
sity of cholesterol-lowering drugs such as 
cholestyramine.’’ But he also thinks that the 
results can be extended to women, younger men 
and to individuals with more moderate eleva- 
tions in cholesterol, the majority of whom could 
respond adequately to dietary changes rather 
than requiring drugs as well. “It is an 
indication,” LaRosa feels, ‘‘that both physi- 
cians and patients must become more aware of 
blood cholesterol levels and be ready to actively 
intervene with both diets and drugs to lower cho- 
lesterol levels which may put individuals at risk 
of coronary disease.” 

The investigators say that if the study results 
are applied, they ‘have the potential to marked- 
ly reduce the large number of heart attack deaths 
presently experienced in this country and else- 
where.” LaRosa concurs: ‘We at GW feel we 
have contributed to this milestone study of cor- 
onary disease and its prevention.” And LaRosa 
is mindful of the contributions of the volunteers, 
who for 10 years stuck with their medication, 
diet, and checkup routine. LaRosa says, ‘“The 
debt we owe these men, their families and their 
physicians is indeed very great.” 


T Minus 16 Years...and Counting 

Your suggestions are invited as GW begins its 
countdown to the year 2000. President Elliott 
has appointed 11 faculty members and admin- 
istrators to the newly created Commission for 
the Year 2000. Chaired by Assistant Provost for 
Affirmative Action Marianne R. Phelps, M Phil 
73, PhD ’80, the commission is charged with 
responsibility for making a comprehensive 
assessment of GW’s missions and examining 
academic programs to determine what new 
directions should be emphasized and what ex- 
isting programs should be re-shaped or elim- 
inated. Among the commission’s many tasks is 
the giving of careful consideration to thoughts 
submitted by members of all GW constituencies. 
The commission thus is seeking ideas, sugges- 
tions and opinions on any topic related to the 
commission’s charge from faculty, administra- 
tors, staff, alumni, students, trustees and in- 
terested individuals outside the GW community. 
Comments should be submitted by May 1, 1984, 
and may be sent either to Phelps or to any com- 
mission member. Those appointed to the com- 
mission are: John G. Boswell, chairman, Edu- 
cation Department; L. Thompson Bowles, dean 
for academic affairs, Medical Center; Edward 
A. Caress, assistant dean, Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences; William R. Johnson, acting 
director, Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies; 
William H. Marlow, director, Institute for Man- 
agement Science and Engineering; Robert E. 
Park, professor of law; Harry E. Yeide, chair- 
man, Religion Department; and Susan J. 
Tolchin, professor of public administration, 
who will also serve as the commission’s rap- 
porteur. Two ex-officio consultants complete 
the commission’s makeup: Roderick S. French, 


director of the Division of Experimental Pro- 
grams (vice president for academic affairs- 
designate) and William D. Johnson, Associate 
Provost and Director of Planning and Budgeting 
(provost-designate). A preliminary draft of the 
commission’s findings is due in January 1985, 
with the final report anticipated in May. 


Still a Man’s World 

Between 1970 and 1980, the earnings of white 
females entering the labor force fell slightly far- 
ther behind those of white male entrants, while 
the earnings gap between white males and black 
males narrowed. These are among the findings 
of a new study on wage differentials by sex and 
race, based on the 1970 and 1980 Censuses. The 
study was conducted as a GW doctoral disserta- 
tion by Gordon Green, assistant chief of the 
population division of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. Unlike past studies, Green’s analysis 
focuses on persons who were recent entrants into 
the labor market rather than all persons in the 
workforce, since recent entrants are less likely to 
have been affected by past discrimination than 
experienced workers. Green found the 1980 
average hourly wage of white male entrants to be 
$5.04, contrasting with a $4.45 average for black 
males, a $4.20 average for white females, and a 
$3.99 average for black females. In comparison 
to where other workers stood in relation to the 
average hourly wage of white males in 1970, the 
1980 figures show that white women have lost 
ground, but blacks of both sexes have increased 
their percentage. In 1970, white women earned 
86 percent as much as white males, in 1980, 83 
percent. In 1970 black males earned 80 percent 
as much as white males, in 1980, 88 percent. 
Black females in 1970 earned 77 percent as much 


as white males, in 1980, 79 percent. Further com- 
paring 1970 and 1980 figures, Green also found: 
significant increases in educational attainment 
among black males and both black and white 
females; increased proportions of black and 
white females entering skilled professional and 
technical jobs rather than clerical or secretarial 
work; and significant wage gains by black en- 
trants of both sexes into government positions. 


Sport Shorts 

The GW women’s basketball team finished 
second in the February 7-Up Desert Classic at 
the University of Nevada at Las Vegas. And al- 
though their defeat in the final game—at the 
hands of tournament host UNLV—was by a lop- 
sided 82-58 margin, the Colonial women’s Kelly 
Ballantine was picked for the all-tournament 
team, and freshman Kas Allen was named most 
valuable player in the tournament. Allen, who 
scored more than 600 points this season and 
averaged over 20 points per game, in March was 
named Rookie of the Year in the Atlantic 10 
Conference—the second straight year a GW 
woman basketball player was so honored. 

...Twice during the regular season the men’s 
basketball team defeated St. Bonaventure, but 
the Colonials came up 6 points short when it 
mattered most, the semi-final game of the Atlan- 
tic 10 Conference Tournament which the Bon- 
nies won, 81-75. Dashed hopes for a NCAA or 
NIT bid notwithstanding, Coach Gimelstob still 
concluded, ‘‘Overall, we were really happy with 
our season.” And justifiably so; the Colonials 
finished with a 17-12 record, a vast improvement 
on last year’s 14-15 mark and the best record 
since GW’s 20-7 finish in 1975-76. Wait till next 
year? 


IN SPRING, GW’S FANCY TURNS TO THOUGHTS OF 


And preparing to dispatch Associate 
Professor Paul Malone into the dunk tank. 
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by Ellen V. Connorton 


magine walking down H Street on a sunny afternoon 

and seeing an 80-foot hot-air balloon, a man decked out 
in a top hat and tails perched on top of a nine-ton African 
elephant, two hundred aerobic dancers kicking up their 
heels, and assorted acrobats, actors, magicians, dancers 
and entertainers. Though it is pretty hard to picture our 
city-center campus turned into a carnival, that is exactly 
what the School of Government and Business Admini- 
stration plans to do at the second annual Alumni Fun Day 
on Saturday, April 14. 

Paul Malone, MS ’69, DBA ’73, associate professor of 
business administration and the chief coordinator of Fun 
Day, sees the event as having two objectives. The first is 
“to attract students, faculty, staff, alumni, Foggy Bottom 
residents and their families and friends. Second, to enter- 
tain all those who attend, in order to enhance the spirit of 
community in The George Washington University and to 
enhance the external university image.” 

Fun Day was conceived in SGBA last year as a way to 
generate school spirit. “We don’t have a football team 
where everybody can let their hair down on a Saturday 
afternoon and where everybody goes,” says Malone. 
“Even with the basketball team you don’t have that com- 
plete participation. So this is kind of a substitute for a big 
football game.” 

In spite of much advance planning, the first Fun Day 
drew a smaller crowd—2000 people—than Malone hopes 
to bring to campus this year. That Fun Day had other 
problems as well, such as the fatal tragedy that befell the 
elephant scheduled to appear on the big day. ‘‘Last year 
the elephant died on us about a month before, but I 


already had the logo with an elephant on it.” Malone 
says. This year he has ordered a healthy elephant and a 
camel from Massachusetts, and he is banking on the in- 
congruity of an elephant in downtown Washington to at- 
tract passers-by. 

Another major change has been combining Fun Day 
with the Program Board’s annual Spring Fling. Says Pro- 
gram Board Chairman Keith Robbins, ‘‘It will be a 
magnificent day with lots of music and entertainment for 
everyone.” 

The timing of Fun Day has been changed to generate 
more participation. Last year Fun Day took place during 
reading week, and many students spent the day in the 
library instead of at the festivities. This year Fun Day has 
been moved up a week to avoid the crush immediately 
preceeding final exams. 

On April 14, Malone will make a weather decision in 
the morning. ‘‘Fun Day is a fair-weather-only event,” he 
explains, though Spring Fling will take place rain or shine. 
If all goes according to plan, the festitivies will begin at 
noon, with the entire day free and open to the public. 

Warm-up will last an hour, with hot-air balloon rides, 
elephent rides and camel rides; 21st Street between H and 
G Streets will be closed to allow for the many activities. 

At one o’clock the masters of ceremonies will begin the 
show with an aerobic dancing demonstration. Marine and 
Army bands will perform, and there will be a simulated 
Colonial war battle. From 2 to 3:30 p.m., competitive 
games such as tug-of-war will take place. When the games 
are over, Spring Fling will introduce two rock bands that 
will play until sundown, while a mariachi band and a 
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blues band continue to play at Fun Day until 5 p.m. 
“What we’re trying to do is provide something for 
everyone,’’ says Malone. ‘‘If you don’t like one kind of 
music you can listen to another kind.” 

To generate wider participation in Fun Day and Spring 
Fling, organizers are encouraging student groups to get 
involved. The ZBT fraternity will be hosting a fundraiser 
for multiple sclerosis, for which they have enlisted 
members of the Washington Redskins football team and 
cheerleading squad. 

Malone hopes that Fun Day will serve as a carrier fora 
number of activities. It falls on both Alumni Reunion 
Weekend and Spring Visit—a time when high school stu- 
dents who have been admitted to the university visit to 
decide if they want to attend in the fall. Malone jokes, 
“We’ll just say we do this every day!” 

Organizing such a large event takes hard work. This is 
the second year Malone has been in charge, with the help 
of his associate Margaret Vann and a team of enthusiastic 
SGBA students. Malone believes that ‘‘this university has 
many talented kinds of people, a tremendous amount of 
natural energy, and lots of ability, but we’re always going 
off in a million directions,” he says. ‘‘This is one attempt 
to bring together everyone who wants to participate in a 
coordinated effort.” 

Of all those who enjoy Fun Day, Paul Malone may be 
the one who enjoys it most. 


Ellen V. Connorton, BA ’83, is a writer in GW’s Office of 
News and Public Affairs. 
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JJ’s front door gets frequent use. Here, TA/RA Ralph 
Shafer comes home as Kim Eldridge departs. 
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Geoffrey Paulin with Locke and Perry. 
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JJ’s computer room: At work, from left, are Martha 
Gold, Patrick Coyne, Sandy Locke and Ann Gassert. 
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any previous computer experience to the course. It is, 
rather, a course conceived for the purpose of helping stu- 
dents in a wide variety of disciplines gain a basic under- 
standing of computers and of the implications advancing 
computer technology may have on their careers, their 
lives—and on society as a whole. 

The ‘‘Computers and Society’’ instructor is GW grad- 
uate Philip Wirtz. (Wirtz, BA ’71, PhD ’83, also holds a 
master’s degree from Purdue.) Cheryl Beil says Wirtz was 
selected as instructor for a special reason. ‘Besides being 
an excellent teacher,” Beil says, ‘‘Phil tends to be willing 
to give the extra bit for his students. He’s a professor who 
will spend time with students, Students like the opportun- 
ity to get to know the professor and this group is small 
enough so that it can happen.” 

Apparently it has. Assistant Professor of Statistics / 
Computers and Information Systems Phil Wirtz is a fre- 
quent visitor to Building JJ—as dinner guest, football 
game-watcher, and general source of wisdom about com- 
puters. Wirtz is bullish on the course: ‘“The program was 
designed to give students intense exposure to the com- 
puter and intense exposure to working together. We could 
have worked in any of several different ways to get the in- 
tense exposure to computers, but this combination of liv- 
ing and learning is what gives the program its punch.” 

As in any experimental program, curricular adjust- 
ments in the two-semester course have been made as the 
year has progressed. The original plan was to mesh the 
courses’ two major aspects—technology and implica- 
tions—throughout both semesters. That plan didn’t work 
because the students began with too little knowledge of 
the technology. As Wirtz puts it, “It’s very difficult to 
start talking about impacts and implications without get- 
ting some understanding of the technology that’s behind 
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Locke and Donnie Savitz enjoy a humorous moment. 
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it.” So the first semester evolved into what Wirtz calls a 
“very heavy dosage of the technology.” The emphasis 
during the second semester, now that a firm foundation 
has been laid, is on the implications of expanding com- 
puter use. Topics such as the computer’s impact on 
civilization, on employment, on recreation, on privacy, 
and how much “‘thinking’’ the computer should do are 
projected for the second semester. 

According to Wirtz, the basis for the first semester 
course is Stat 107, an introductory computer program- 
ming course which has been taught in the Statistics 
Department for many years. Early in the semester, con- 
cern arose among students in JJ, who complained to 
Wirtz that their workload was heavier than that of other 
Stat 107 students. Wirtz was pleased that the students felt 
comfortable enough with their relationship with him to 
voice their concern. ‘‘Here, for the first time,” Wirtz 
says, ‘‘students tried to negotiate the workload. It is a very 
demanding course, but they had to be made aware that 
they were not being asked to do anything more than any 
of my other Stat 107 classes.” Confusion on the point 
may have arisen because of the introduction of some ‘‘im- 
plications’ issues during JJ students’ first semester, 
whereas for other Stat 107 students the course is devoted 
entirely to programming. But whatever caused the confu- 
sions, Wirtz has positive feelings about the open channels 
of communication between instructor and students that 
the incident demonstrated, as well as about the resolution 
of the question. ‘‘I told them if it really got to be a prob- 
lem I wanted them to come and talk to me and we would 
work out some arrangement. That was perfectly satis- 
factory.” 

All agree that it is a rigorous academic course. And for 
one student at least, taking it as a JJ student has proved 
invaluable. Geoffrey Paulin is a sophomore from Denver, 
“leaning toward” a major in economics. Paulin says, 
“Pd wanted to take Stat 107 anyway, and I’d definitely 
say now, if you’re going to take it, take it this way. I'll be 
honest. If I’d taken Stat 107 other than in this program, I 
might have been lost. Here, Phil comes over, Ralph’s a 
TA/RA, so if you have a problem with a program you’re 
working on, you can just ask for help and you get it. 
There’s no way to get that kind of help otherwise.”’ 
Locke, Paulin and Cumo all agree that they would recom- 
mend the program to students with an interest in com- 
puters, although not to those who are lukewarm. 

Wirtz hopes to encourage some innovative thinking by 
the JJ students during the second semester. He says, 
“Were now beginning to see a great deal of very versatile 
software coming out which combines a variety of applica- 
tions. You can get this one piece of software and it does 
everything; the trick is to figure out how to make it do 
that. There you’re not programming, it’s a higher level 
skill. In the second semester we’re concentrating on some 
of that, on the software that already exists and what you 
can do with it, how you go about using it so that you don’t 
end up having to reinvent the wheel every time. This is a 
very important skill for students to acquire.” 

The students in Building JJ have already gained some 
important skills that extend beyond computer technology. 
They have new skills in working together, helping each 
other, trusting each other’s judgment in group projects, 
and in living together. Ironically, one of the program’s 
most apparent strengths—the living experience—is also 
cited by students, faculty and staff as posing the largest 
problem. Is there too much togetherness? Space is tight, 
and pressures build. Chris Cumo says, ‘‘From time to 
time it does become too closed an atmosphere and you 
have to find an ‘out.’ Everybody seems to do that well.” 
Phil Wirtz is not so sure. He calls the need for individual 
space ‘‘the most prevalent problem,” one for which he 
thinks some of the students haven’t yet found good solu- 
tions. Obviously, this kind of intensive living experience is 
not for everyone. But for some it seems ideal. Sandy 
Locke emphatically calls the JJ program ‘‘one of the most 
worthwhile experiences I’ve had in college.” 

Wirtz credits the students’ attitudes with creating the 
spirit and the positive atmosphere that prevails in Building 
JJ. Says Wirtz, ‘‘It takes a special commitment from a 
student to make this thing work. None of them really 
knew what they were getting into, but they were commit- 
ted only to one thing, which was, if they had anything to 
say about it, they were going to make it work. And when 
you’ve got that kind of commitment, then it is going to 
work.” 

Holliday Wagner may have summed it up best: ‘‘It in- 
volves a student so much more intensely than almost any 
other kind of course at the university, and it involves a 
student more in GW. Other students can be here at GW 
but still be fairly alienated, but in JJ you’re dealing with 
the subject, with the living experience, with GW—you’re 
totally involved. You wake up in the morning and there’s 
the computer! It’s a different kind of education.” O 
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os he way the political scene is today, the program is 

both practical and relevant to understanding what is 
going on.’’ With these words, first-year graduate student 
Paul Hardy described the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs’ Security Policy Program. Hardy, who 
holds a BA degree in business management from Emory 
and Henry College in Emory, Va., exemplifies the feelings 
of faculty and students involved in the program. With 
crises in the Middle East, a U.S. operation in Grenada, 
heightened tension with the Soviet Union and the almost 
daily occurrence of events involving American national 
security interests, GW’s Security Policy Program pro- 
vides timely training for students aspiring to careers where 
decisions carry global implications. 

The Security Policy Program was established in 1979 in 
the School of Public and International Affairs as a 
“hands-on” curriculum designed to prepare students for 
careers in the national security community. Responding 
to a need for well-trained specialists, indeed to a decline in 
the number of persons qualified in national security is- 
sues, the SPIA faculty, with strong support from the then- 
dean, Burton Sapin, authorized the program. The present 
director of the program, William Lewis, served first as 
Adjunct Professor of International Affairs unit! his full- 
time faculty appointment in 1980. 

Nationwide, opportunities for students to obtain this 
kind of specialized training are rare, for there are only 
three other programs comparable to GW’s—at MIT, the 
Rand Corporation Graduate Institute and Georgetown 
University’s Pentagon program. Participants in the GW 
program receive high-level attention from prospective 
employers in both the government and private sector. Ac- 
cording to Lewis, the Security Policy Program boasts a 
very high success rate of students finding employment, 
either during the program or after graduation. A recent 
SPIA survey found that since 1979, 80 percent of program 
participants have secured positions in such firms as BDM, 
Booz-Allen, The Rand Corporation and SRI, as well as in 
government agencies. 

Lewis attributes this success rate to the specialized 
training the program offers. Courses in areas such as pro- 
gram analysis, statistics and advanced economics, as well 
as the defense topics themselves, are covered. Also stressed 
are the quantitative aspects of analysis. Gregory Hilde- 
brandt, who spent 20 years as an Air Force officer before 
joining the Rand Corporation, teaches quantitative 
analysis. According to Hildebrandt, ‘Defense issues 
typically have an important quantitative component. One 
needs to systematically account for such variables as the 
weapons on each side and relative military expenditure. In 
making the decisions, the policy maker can account for 
the benefits and costs of the alternatives. Then, ultimate- 
ly, political judgment must be applied.” 

Another thrust toward the quantitative sphere comes 
from Richard Kugler, who directs the European division 
of the Pentagon’s PA&E office and teaches a course in 
defense program analysis. Kugler feels that quantitative 
analysis courses provide balance to the program. Hilde- 
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The world is tense, the risks are high; and for 75 GW 
graduate students, the name of the game is 
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brandt elaborates: ‘‘What has developed in the program is 
a division of labor amongst the courses. The program par- 
titions real-world problems into manageable parts and 
gives the students perspectives to draw from. It is neither 
conventional political science nor conventional defense 
economics. It is a multidisciplinary program that draws 
from these and other areas.” 

This diversity has great appeal. Iris Gonzalez, a first- 
year graduate student with a BA in Russian and Soviet 
studies from the University of Pennsylvania, appreciates 
the freedom to pick and choose. ‘‘The flexibility of the 
program allows you to model it after your own interests 
and yet get the training that will enable you to work in 
government,” she says. 

In addition to diversity and a flexible structure, Lewis 
attributes much of the program’s success to the faculty’s 
expertise. ‘‘The faculty consists of full-time specialists in 
Soviet studies, the history of war, strategy and national 
security policy,’’ Lewis notes. Besides Hildebrandt and 
Kugler, courses also are conducted by Robert Komer, a 
former deputy secretary of defense, and by Lewis himself. 

Lewis is uniquely qualified to direct the program in na- 
tional security policy. He came to GW with 28 years of ex- 
perience in security planning and program analysis, hav- 
ing spent many years with the State Department and on an 
exchange program with the Defense Department. Lewis 
also served on the president’s Peterson Task Force in 
1979-80, examining the organization and program direc- 
tion of American foreign assistance efforts abroad; he 
also has served as head of special military survey missions 
in Thailand, the Sudan and Kenya during the 1970s. 

Students appreciate not only the faculty’s knowledge 
and experience, but also faculty members’ readiness to 
assist in career planning. ‘‘The faculty,’’ says Gonzalez, 
“alerts students to resources they should take advantage 
of in Washington, to promote their careers.” 

Lewis continues to work on strengthening the program, 
and the focus of his efforts is not always on the purely 
academic areas. Two current concerns are increasing the 
number of available internships for students, and finan- 
cial aid. He reports that recently a paying summer intern 
program was worked out with the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, and that a number of other govern- 
ment agencies, including the Defense and State Depart- 
ments, have expressed an interest in interviewing program 
students. Lewis believes that job prospects for graduates 
are good, and the contacts students can make through the 
program can prove invaluable. 

He also sees progress in the area of financial assistance: 
‘This semester we’ve established a special scholarship in 
Security Policy Studies for students—called the LTV In- 
ternational Scholarship—from an aerospace industry cor- 
poration which has been providing us with financial sup- 
port. 

“As a result of this support, we are now going to have 
a regular, ongoing scholarship program. We also are ex- 
ploring with other corporations the possibility of their 
providing similar support.” Student Gonzalez, however, 


is not entirely satisfied: ‘‘Financial aid is a problem. In the 
Security Policy Program, there are only a few scholar- 
ships available and funds are limited. There’s more of an 
effort made to fill the financial gap for undergraduates. It 
is especially hard for grad students, who by the very 
nature of their situations are trying to make ends meet, 
both at school and in real world. Between the two, some- 
thing has to suffer and more often than not, it’s the school 
work,” Gonzalez says. 

But overall, the students are very positive about the 
program; they find that one of its most exciting aspects is 
the diversity of interests among their fellow students. 
“‘There is a classroom of potential debaters who can sit 
down and discuss the issues, even after class,” says Paul 
Hardy. Participants share a deep interest in the issues they 
study, work extremely hard and take their studies very 
seriously, according to Hildebrandt. Program enrollment 
reflects a mix of backgrounds, Lewis notes. More than 15 
percent of those enrolled are on active military dury, with 
ranks ranging from a captain in the Air Force to a colonel 
in the Marine Corps. Among the other enrollees, some al- 
ready have master’s degrees in international affairs and 
are in this program to specialize in security policy. Others 
decided on this specialty immediately after receiving 
undergraduate degrees. Still others have earlier pursued 
careers in the academic world and have now changed their 
career track. 

Growth has marked the program’s short history. It 
started with 20 students in 1979, and today has an enroll- 
ment of 75—an increase of more than 350 percent, and an 
indication of popularity and success that surpasses even 
Lewis’ expectations. Recently, the Security Policy Pro- 
gram became part of a doctoral program in public policy. 
Several foreign governments have approached the univer- 
sity, expressing interest in sending their students to be 
trained here. All this growth and interest does increase 
faculty and staff burdens, however, and Lewis believes 
additional personnel may be necessary. “Were actually 
approaching system overload!’ he says. 

All concerned with the program believe its prospects for 
continued success are bright. As Hildebrandt puts it, 
“When the students graduate, they have a broad know- 
ledge of issues. Because of their training in intensive 
analytical methods, they can do what is expected of junior 
members of the national security community, but because 
of their extensive knowledge of issues, they also have an 
excellent growth potential.” He believes that students 
trained in Washington—the site of issues and the seat of 
decisions on security policy—have a distinct competitive 
advantage over others embarking on careers in this field. 

By training students who may one day be in a position 
to provide solutions needed to preserve the nation’s vital 
interests, GW is making an important contribution to 
America’s security. O 


Barry Spielman, a master’s degree candidate in the Secur- 
ity Policy Program, also works as editorial assistant for 


GWTimes. 
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The Tangible 
Optimism of 


Henry Cisneros 


Marvin ickow 


On Feb. 20, 1984, San Antonio Mayor Henry G. Cisneros 
received both an honorary doctorate and an Alumni 
Achievement Award at GW’s Winter Convocation. A city 
councilman at age 27 and the first Mexican-American 
mayor of a major American city in modern times, his 
dynamic career clearly bears the mark of a man suited to 
leadership. Everything we had read about Cisneros made 
us want to know more. And so on Convocation. morning 
the university’s news service manager, David Ta ylor, 
along with Stephanie Husik of SGBA, spent an informal 
hour talking with Cisneros. Excerpts from their conversa- 
tion follow. 


Q: In your 1983 mayoral election, which you won with 94 
percent of the vote, you were supported by the Anglo-bus- 
iness community as well as the Hispanic majority. And in 
some circles, perhaps, you are considered a liberal dem- 
ocrat, yet you are highly regarded by the Reagan Admin- 
istration... 


A: Wait, a couple of caveats. When you have 94 percent, 
you are really supported by everybody. Second, that 94 
percent is not all that impressive when you consider that 
my toughest opponent, of the five that I had, cited as his 
campaign headquarters a pay telephone booth outside of 
his mother’s apartment. So, the 94 percent was a function 
more of the opposition. Finally, it’s hard to know what to 
label me, but I am a moderate democrat and by national 
standards, certainly at the center of the party. 


Q: Well, it seems you are able to straddle a number of 
political issues and parties without losing credibility, 
which is admirable, and possibly is why you are highly 
regarded in the Reagan camp and among democrats. 


A: Well I don’t know how highly regarded I am in the 
Reagan camp, and I suspect they are not too pleased with 
my stance at the end of the Kissinger commission. I am a 
democrat. I regard myself as a ‘‘Scoop’’ Jackson demo- 
crat. I liked his stating of the issues; in the mainstream of 
the party; understands labor; understands working peo- 
ples’ issues—the economic and pocketbook questions; 
but strong on defense and patriotic in the sense of Amer- 
ica’s role in world affairs. So that’s where I am in terms of 
the center of the party. 


Q: Do you consider yourself as spokesman or role model 
for the Hispanic community? Do you feel any pressure 
because of your highly visible position? 


A: I do not consider myself as a ‘‘leader’’ in terms of the 
Hispanic community. I will tell you that I am Hispanic 
and I am very proud of my heritage. I do believe that 
Hispanics have tremendous prospects and opportunities 
in the future of our country and I will do what I can to ad- 
vance that, as every other generation of immigrant and 
minority Americans has done before. But when you are 
elected as a public official, your first obligation is to all of 
the people who elected you. Therefore you will not find a 
knee-jerk voting record on Hispanic issues in San An- 


tonio. 


~ 
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I need to be mayor first, of what’s good for the city at 
large. And if in the process, the Hispanics are proud of 
that record and see it as the accomplishment of one of our 
ethnic group and possibly as setting forth some ap- 
proaches for young people to follow, and as leaving a 
record that is a proud one, then I will have served the 
Hispanic agenda as well as my city’s. 


Q: What do you like most about being mayor? About 
holding the office itself? 


A: The most fulfilling thing is that of all the jobs one 
could envision in government, it is on one hand “‘bite- 
sized” enough that you can get things done and see the 
results of your work. You can start on a project, stay with 
it, and see the results of it, whereas if one was a con- 
gressman or a senator, it might be years before one phrase 
in a piece of legislation was adopted and had any kind of 
impact. So that’s certainly one aspect of it. It’s not only 
manageable, but for a person who likes to see results and 
who works on project-management deadlines, being 
mayor is very good in that respect. 

It has another aspect, of being very close to the people, 
so that there really isn’t any escaping to the abstractions 
of a think tank, or the distance of a remote office in a state 
or national capital. It is very close, so that you are con- 
stantly working with people. So the inspirational aspects 
of leadership are there in addition to the substantive pro- 
ject side of things. 


Q: Compared to a lot of large cities in America, San An- 
tonio seems to be doing quite well economically. What are 
some of the challenges your city faces in the near future 
and does San Antonio really have a lot in common with a 
number of the cities in the North and Northeast which are 
plagued with their own particular urban problems? 


A: Our challenge is fundamentaly to translate the boom 
town possibilities of our Sunbelt location and our increas- 
ing technology attractiveness to those who have been out- 
side the economic mainstream and who represent a very 
large portion of our population. What we have in com- 
mon with the Northeastern cities is that we are one of the 
poorest cities in America. We have a very large minority 
population, and if you took the city boundaries of the 
1950s, which is what most Northeastern cities have to con- 
tent themselves with, having been encircled by suburbs, 
we would be as poor as many Northeastern cities. 

We do have the advantage of being in the Sunbelt and 
of reaping the movement of national industry to that 
region; of having realistic economic development pros- 
pects which are developing quite rapidly; of having en- 
lightened annexation laws in Texas that allow us to take in 
the suburbs and therefore take in the tax base in these 
outlying areas. As a result, we have the opportunity to 
suggest some very substantial models...that may be ap- 
plicable on a national scale. 


Q: As an appointee to President Reagan’s Bipartisan 
Commission on Central America, you were quoted as say- 
ing that Reagan’s covert aid policies in the region were 
“wrong and potentially dangerous,” and could lead to a 
“conflict worse than Viet Nam.’’ Could you explain what 
you meant, your feeling behind that, and also, were you 
frustrated with the commission’s ultimate recommenda- 
tions? 


A: What I meant was that simply, I am in opposition, re- 
mained in opposition throughout the commission’s work, 
and at the end of it I expressed my opposition to this con- 
cept of ‘‘covert aid.” 

In my view, the Nicarauguans clearly do have a govern- 
ment that is a problem for us. It is an avowed Marxist- 
Leninist government with ambitions to intrude into their 
neighbors in the region. That’s something unacceptable to 
us—the intrusion part of it—arming to the alarming levels 
they are. But I don’t believe the way to resolve that ques- 
tion is through CIA covert operations that in my view will 
probably harden and make easier the job of the Sandin- 
istas in terms of mobilizing the country. And secondly, 
will not succeed. I’m convinced they will not succeed. 
There is no way in a nation as nationalistic as Nicaraugua 
that 10,000 persons associated with the Somoza regime, 
or others not associated with Somoza, are going to be able 
to topple that government. And if we’re not going to be 
able to topple it, at what point do we call this off? 

Was I frustrated with the results? I think the results are 
very complex. The commission report calls for a great 


deal of economic aid which I believe is necessary; it also 
calls for some security and military aid which I also 
believe is necessary in the region. Failure by liberals to 
acknowledge that there is a security dimension to the 
problem is as serious as the failure of conservatives to ac- 
knowledge there is a need for massive economic, social 
and health assistance. As in most things that are very com- 
plex, the answer here lies somewhere in the middle, not at 
the extreme that says ‘‘no military aid,’’ nor at the other 
extreme that says ‘“‘we can’t afford any social and eco- 
nomic aid.” 

So I am somewhat frustrated with the results, but the 
problem is very complex, and it doesn’t lend itself to 
standard American expectations that this is solved like a 
60 minute sit-com. That at the end of the hour, we’ve 
found a way to resolve it. It’s not going to be that way. 
For the rest of the lives of your generation of Americans, 
a new foreign policy concern will be problems to the 
south, unlike every other generation of Americans that 
has been really able to expect that the problems of the na- 
tions to the south would handle themselves or that they 
just weren’t that serious, while we gave our primary atten- 
tions to Europe and Asia. We’ve got a new situation in 
this hemisphere that we will not be able to turn away from 
and that will not go away for the rest of our lives. 


Q: Is the confused state of affairs surrounding U.S.- 
Latin American policy historical, or is it just the problem 
of this administration? 


A: It’s historical. I think that certainly, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has not taken great steps to improve the cir- 
cumstances. They have no better understanding than 
other generations of Americans. But I cannot point to an 
administration over the long haul that has taken any dra- 
matic steps. 


Q: What is the best training a public official such as 
yourself can have to prepare for the challenges of holding 
office, and does holding an advanced degree and doing 
extensive academic work really help? 


A: Lused to think, and I guess we all thought, that being a 
lawyer was the best preparation for government. It may 
be for the legislative positions. But for an executive posi- 
tion such as mayor, and I’ve thought about this often, I’m 
persuaded that the best academic background is a mixture 
of economics—because almost everything we do is touched 
by economic realties; some knowledge of administration— 
be it business administration, public administration, pub- 
lic management, public policy, that whole set of training 
associated with how to achieve policy outcomes; and, as I 
was able to get at GW, some financial management, be- 
cause that is an important part of being an executive. 
Those would be the kinds of skills I think would be neces- 
sary. 

My undergraduate training was in liberal arts, my 
graduate training was in urban planning and public ad- 
ministration, my doctorate from GW was in public ad- 
ministration. I think I had in mind being an urban ex- 
ecutive all along, so I took the courses and prepared 
myself in that way. 


Q: A 1981 New York Times article called you ‘‘political 
hot property.” Do you have any future political aspira- 
tions, perhaps at the state or national level? 


A: I really don’t at this time. I cannot tell you there is a 
plan, that I have another office in mind, that there is any 
timetable. None of that. The only thing I can say is that 
when I worked as a White House fellow for Elliott Rich- 
ardson, he gave me some advice. One of the things he said 
was that ‘‘in politics, you need to be from somewhere.”’ 
Pretty important idea. It’s not good enough to stay in 
Washington and clerk, or be a White House fellow and 
then expect that somehow you can have influence on the 
national process. You need to have a constituency 
somewhere. And I think that is an important point. 

The second and more important piece of advice was 
“don’t think about the next job, or the scenario, a plan, a 
network, for how you get to several jobs down the road. 
Just do a good job on the one you are doing.’’ If you doa 
good job, and few enough people do that, then it will be 
noticed. If you don’t do a good job on the one you are 
now doing, then it doesn’t matter how good your plan is, 
because you’re not going to fulfill it. So the critical thing is 
just deal with what you have in front of you right now ina 
manner that is superlative. And the rest will sort of take 
care of itself. C 


by Stephanie Husik 


The Unpredictable 
American 


Ls fall, William C. Adams, associate professor of 
public administration, got lucky. He was writing his 
fifth book on media and public opinion when two perfect 
test cases came along: The Right Stuff and The Day After. 
The Right Stuff, a film on America’s space program, fea- 
tured the life of a presidential candidate—former astro- 
naut John Glenn. ‘‘The Day After,” an ABC-TV movie, 
depicted a nuclear attack on Lawrence, Kansas. Both 
movies were highly publicized, highly political and 
aroused speculation about their effect on public opinion. 

“It was the first time we had ever had a movie about a 
presidential candidate on the eve of the presidential cam- 
paign,” say Adams. ‘‘And there had never been a TV 
movie with such immediate political ramifications that the 
White House was mobilized for a rebuttal.” A Newsweek 
cover story asked ‘‘Can a movie help make a president?” 
Political groups rallied around The Day After to help 
champion their cause. Despite all the excitement over the 
films, no one thought to measure public reaction to them. 
On a few days’ notice, therefore, Adams and several grad- 
uate students conducted audience surveys on The Right 
Stuff and The Day After. Besides becoming chapters two 
and three of Adams’ forthcoming book, the surveys 
proved one thing conclusively: American public opinion is 
unpredictable. 

“One columnist had written that it was ‘insulting, con- 
descending, and absurd’ to think that a ‘syrupy Holly- 
wood movie’ would send citizens into ‘patriotic swoons’ 
to vote for John Glenn,” says Adams of The Right Stuff. 
His survey results indicate that the columnist’s prediction 
was somewhat off the mark. 

During the weekend of Oct. 21-22, 1983, Adams and 
several student coauthors questioned over 1,000 voting- 
age movie-goers in the Washington area on The Right 
Stuff. They separated subjects into three groups: those 
waiting in line to see the movie, those who has just seen 
the movie, and those who had seen the movie several days 
before. The three groups were similar demographically. 
Almost half the subjects (46 percent) were Democrats, 
with the remainder divided between Republicans (29 per- 
cent) and Independents (26 percent), proportions similar 
to those nationwide. Slightly more than half of the 
respondents (57 percent) were men, and six out of 10 
respondents were age thirty or older. 

Pretest and posttest groups were asked to rate John 
Glenn as a politician, as a person, as the Democratic 
presidential nominee, and as an alternative to Ronald 
Reagan. 


Among the results: 


—Viewers ranked Glenn higher as a person by nearly 10 
percent after seeing the film. 


—More than a third of the respondents (37 percent) gave 
Glenn higher ratings as a politician after seeing the film. 
One in 10 said their opinion of Glenn was ‘‘much higher,” 
while one in four said it was ‘“‘somewhat higher.” These 
findings were true across the board—among old and 
young, men and women, and Democrats, Republicans 
and Independents. 


—Glenn’s higher scores as a person and politician netted 
him more votes among viewers. Pretest audiences pre- 
ferred Glenn as the Democratic presidential nominee by 
42 percent; posttest viewers gave him a 49 percent edge 
over the competition. More than half of the pretest sub- 
jects (56 percent) favored Glenn over Reagan for presi- 
dent. After seeing the film, Glenn won 63 percent of the 
votes. 


“Using every measure available,” Adams’ survey con- 
cludes, ‘‘we found movie-goers more attracted to John 
Glenn and somewhat more inclined to vote for him after 
they had watched The Right Stuff. Its singular impact is 
not enough to put Glenn into orbit presidentially, but it is 
an unmistakable boost.” Adams’ results were published 
in the December issue of the Washington Journalism 
Review. 

Adams’ survey results following The Day After are 
especially interesting in view of the movie’s anticipated 
audience reaction. On Sunday, November 20, 1983, the 
night the movie ‘“‘The Day After” was shown on tele- 


Outside ‘‘The 
Right Stuff”: 
Rating John 
Glenn as a 
politician, as a 
person, asa 
possible nominee 
and as a potential 
president. 


visions, Adams and two dozen student volunteers can- 
vassed almost 1,000 subjects across the country by phone 
to gauge audience reaction to the film. They contacted 
half the subjects before the film and half after, asking 
questions about U.S. defense spending, a U.S./ Soviet 
nuclear freeze, and the probability of nuclear war. ‘‘Most 
people were extremely cooperative,” Adams says. “We 
had very few refusals.” One of the reasons for the 
survey’s success was the movie’s huge audience. The A. C. 
Nielsen Co. estimated that more than half the country, or 
100 million people, were watching ‘‘The Day After.” 

By 3:45 Monday morning Adams had the survey results. 
“I was stunned,” he says. “ʻI believed the hype that the 
movie would shatter people’s prior views.” 


Instead, Adams found 


—More than one-third of the premovie audience (39 per- 
cent) said that the U.S. spends too much on defense. After 
the movie, that number stood at 38 percent. 


Associate Professor William C. Adams, who wanted to 
compare hype with reality. 


The night of “The 
Day After,” 
students Allison 
Salzman, Ralph 
Crossen and Tom 
Naccarato were 
among those who 
called nearly 1,000 
Americans—and 
got unexpected 
results. 


—Three-fourths of the premovie audience supported a 
nuclear freeze; that number did not change significantly 
after the movie. 


—Almost half of the premovie audience (46 percent) 
thought a nuclear war within the next ten years was either 
“extremely likely” or ‘‘somewhat likely.” After seeing 
the movie 47 percent thought so. Viewers were uniformly 
pessimistic about their ability to survive a nuclear attack 
both before and after the film. Surprisingly, they were not 
more pessimistic after watching the film. 


—Almost half of the premovie subjects (47 percent) 
thought that the U.S. would be as likely to come under 
nuclear attack with Mondale in the White House as it 
would with Reagan. After the movie that number climbed 


to 56 percent. 


“Those who predicted the movie would produce at least 
a short-term bonanza in additional antinuclear sentiment 
among the general public were completely wrong,” says 
Adams. ‘‘Our evidence is that The Day After failed to 
change existing views on the horror of nuclear war, the 
need for mutual arms control, and the strategy of deter- 
rence.”’ 

Every major newspaper in the country carried the 
survey results, with the curious exception of the 
Washington Post. Washington journalists found out 
about the survey anyway. Press Secretary Larry Speakes 
was so ecstatic over Reagan’s ‘‘vindication,”’ says Adams, 
that he announced the results to reporters at a White 
House press briefing Monday morning. Adams also was 
interviewed by Leslie Stahl on the “‘CBS Evening News’’ 
and by local radio stations. 

“The two episodes taken together,” says Adams, ‘‘il- 
lustrate that our popular hunches about what’s influential 
in media and what’s not are not always correct. In one in- 
stance, we had a media product that had little of the in- 
fluence that had been predicted, and in another instance, 
we had a movie that had more influence than many people 
would have thought. Media messages have the capacity to 
be influential but they’re not inevitably influential. On 
subjects like nuclear war, where most Americans already 
had strong opinions, they’re not as malleable as the press 
hype had predicted.” o 


Stephanie Husik is director of the GW School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration’s Media Center. 
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GW General Alumni Association 


Governing Board 


Only George Washington University alumni should 
complete this official ballot for electing General 
Alumni Association (GAA) Governing Board 
members for the 1984-86 term. 


The following candidates have been nominated by 
the GAA Governing Board Nominating Committee 
or by petition as provided for in the bylaws. The 
nominees have matriculated in the school they 
seek to represent. You may vote for represen- 
tatives running under any school heading 
regardless of which school you attended. Vote for 
three candidates from each school, two from the 
faculty. 


Cut out and mail your completed ballot to: Elec- 
tions, Alumni House, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052. On the envelope’s upper left corner, write 
your name, address, GW degree(s) and year(s) 
received. Results will be announced June 27 at 
5:30 p.m. during the GAA Biennial Meeting, GWU 
Club, Marvin Center, third floor, 800 21st St., NW. 


Ballots must be received no later than 5 p.m. 
Friday, June 22. 


Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 


Vote for three 


pid Doug Atwell, BA '82—President, GW 
Student Association, 1981-82, vice presi- 
dent for student affairs, 1980-81; Trustees Commit- 
tee for Student Affairs, 1980-82; Marvin Center 
Governing Board, 1980-81; GW Award, 1982; GAA 
Governing Board, 1982-present. 


John L. Chaney Jr., BA 53, LLB '57— 

GAA Governing Board, 1980-present, Sec- 
retary, 1982-present; phonathon volunteer, 
1981-present. 


Jeanne B. Jenkins, BA '70—Varsity ten- 

nis, 1968-70; GAA Governing Board, 
1981-present; active in alumni program develop- 
ment, alumni admissions program; phonathon 
volunteer in Philadelphia, 1977-present. 


School of Education and Human 
Development 


Vote for three 


Edward W. Barth, EdD '71—President, 

GW Phi Delta Kappa, 1979-80; 1st vice 
president Education Alumni Association, 
1983-present; GAA Governing Board 1982- 
present; phonathon volunteer, 1975 to present; 
GAA Service Award 1983. 


Dorothy Jenkins, MA '66, EdD '78—Edu- 

cation Alumni Association; GW Phi Delta 
Kappa, 1977-present, president of GW chapter; 
president-elect of the American School Counselor 
Association; GAA Governing Board, 1982-present. 


Alvin C. Jensen, MAE '60, EdD '67— 

President, GW Phi Delta Kappa, 1973-74; 
national phonathon chairman, 1974-76 treasurer, 
Colonials Inc., 1973-78; GAA Governing Board, 
1978-present. 


School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 


Vote for three 


Pastor Farinas, MEA '72—Engineer Alum- 

ni Association, 1974-present, treasurer 
1976-77, secretary 1977-78, president 1979-82; 
SEAS Service Award; Engineer Alumni Award, 
1982; chairman, Engineering Annual Fund, 
1981-82; GAA Governing Board, 1979-82; GAA 
Service Award 1981. 


Issa Khozeimeh, BSEE '66, MS '73— 

Engineer Alumni Association, 1971-pres- 
ent, president, 1976; SEAS Service Award 1976; 
Engineer Alumni Service Award, 1978; GAA Ser- 
vice Award, 1977; chairman, Engineering Annual 
Fund, 1978-80; GAA Governing Board, 1978- 
present. 


John R. Manning, BSE ’57, JD '61— 

Engineer Alumni Association, 1965-pres- 
ent, treasurer, 1970-72, vice president, 1971-72, 
president, 1965-66, 1972-74; Engineer Alumni Ser- 
vice Award, 1974; GAA Governing Board, 1965-66, 
1974-present, vice president, 1982-present; phona- 
thon volunteer and recruiter 1970-present. 


Division of Continuing Education and 
Summer Sessions 


(incorporating the former College of 
General Studies) 


Vote for three 


Douglas H. Carter, MBA '68—CGS assist- 

ant dean, retired '81; CGS phonathon 
chairman, 1974-78; SGBA Alumni Association 
charter member—7 years; vice president and trus- 
tee, Colonials Inc., 1977-present; charter member 
of Colonial Women; GAA Governing Board, 1978- 
present. 


Elisabeth P. Clarkson, BA 69, MA '72— 

CGS field representative, 1956-75; phon- 
athon volunteer; former member, Columbian 
Women; GAA Governing Board, 1980-present. 


[| Sandy Pinkus, CCEW '79(Publication 
Specialist Program)—Manager of publi- 
cations and editor of GWTimes, GW Office of News 
and Public Affairs; GAA Governing Board 1982- 
present; phonathon volunteer, 1979-present. 


School of Government and Business 

Administration 

Vote for three 

[| Thurman L. Boykin, MAG '77—Active in 
program development, SGBA Alumni Asso- 

ciation; Community Support Program, 1978-pres- 


ent; GAA Governing Board, 1982-present; phona- 
thon volunteer, 1984. 


Andrew A. Kerhulas Jr., BS '73—Secre- 

tary, SGBA Alumni Association, 1977-79, 
vice president, 1979-81; reunion programming, 
1982; developing criteria for SGBA recognition pro- 
gram; undergrad phonathon chairman, 1973; GAA 
Governing Board, 1982-present. 


Raymond D. Rice, MBA '73—SGBA pro- 

gram and reunion development 1982; 
SGBA Liaison Committee for Career Services 
Center, 1983-present; GAA Governing Board, 
1982-present; phonathon volunteer, 1982-present. 


Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 


Vote for three 


Turker Ozdogan, MFA '73—GW associate 
professor of ceramics. 


Marianne R. Phelps, MPhil "73, PhD '80— 

GW assistant provost for affirmative action, 
1976-present; assistant dean, then dean of 
women, 1965-69; dean of students, 1969-76; 
Omicron Delta Kappa; chairperson of GW's Com- 
mission for the Year 2000. 


Doris Trone, MA ’79—Coordinator, Faculty’ 
Senate Activities, 1972-present. 


National Law Center 


Vote for three 


Stephen I. Danzansky, JD '64—Board of 

Editors, GW Law Review, 1963-64; adjunct 
professor, GW Law Center, 1975-present; Board 
of Directors, GW Law Association, 1982-present; 
active in the Law Annual Support Program. 


Marshall C. Gardner, BS '43, MS '50, 
JD '55—Past national president, Federal 


ciation, 1981-82; GAA Governing Board, 1981- 
present; phonathon volunteer, 1983-present. 


kied Karen M. Sprecher, JD '78—GW Law 
Review, 1976-78; active in alumni affairs, 
class reunions, and fundraising for “Class Gift” for 
the Building Fund for new facilities at the National 
Law Center. 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Vote for three 


Gloria G. Brennan, BA '49, MD '52—GW 

associate clinical professor of pathology; 
phonathon volunteer, 1977-present; GAA Govern- 
ing Board, 1982-present. 


Ronald Kurstin, MD '71—Medical Alumni 

Council, 1983-present; Admissions Commit- 
tee, Medical School, 1983-present; phonathon vol- 
unteer, 1983; Career Committee, Records Room 
Committee, GW Hospital; GW assistant clinical 
professor, 1980-present. 


John Mermel, MD '60—President of Medi- 

cal Alumni Association, 1975-77, GAA 
Governing Board, 1975-77; phonathon volunteer, 
1975-present; Alumni Service Award, 1977; GW 
associate clinical professor of medicine, 
1978-present. 


School of Public and International Affairs 


Vote for three 


Nancy B. Dudley, BA '65—GAA Govern- 

ing Board, 1968-present, secretary, 
1968-74, vice president, 1978-82, president, 
1982-present; chairman, GAA Awards Reception, 
1973-75; chairman, SPIA Annual Fund, 1978; 
Board of Trustees, 1973-present; chairman, 
Trustees Committee on Student and Alumni Af- 
fairs, 1981-present. 


Edward W. Gnehm Jr., BA '66, MA ’68— 

President, GW Student Government, 1965- 
66; president, Omicron Delta Kappa, 1965-66; Ex- 
ternship Program sponsor; chairman, SPIA Annual 
Fund, 1984; vice president for Colonials, Inc., 
1982-85; GAA Governing Board, 1982-present. 


Detta Voesar, BA 68, MA '70—Executive 
Committee, SPIA Alumni Association, 1979- 
present; phonathon volunteer. 


Faculty 


Vote for two 


Lyndale H. George, BSP '48, MAE '52, 

APC ’61—Director, GW Women’s Ath- 
letics; GW associate professor of human kinetics 
and leisure studies; SEHD Alumni Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1979-81; Finance Committee, Career Planning 
Council, 1980. 


John F. Lobuts, Jr. MAE ’67, EdD '70— 

GW associate professor of management 
science, and assistant dean graduate programs, 
SGBA,; faculty sponsor, Circle K, 1972-74; presi- 
dent, GW Phi Delta Kappa, 1972-73, vice presi- 
dent, 1971-72, treasurer, 1969-70; faculty sponsor, 
Super Dance, 1982; phonathon volunteer, 1979-81. 
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General Alumni Association Honors 


Outstanding Graduates 


GAA 1984 Alumni Achievement Award 
recipients are shown at GW’s Feb. 20 
ceremonies with President Elliott and GAA 
President Nancy B. Dudley. From left, Charles 


Five GW graduates whose careers reflect signifi- 
cant accomplishment in such diverse fields as 
medicine, public service, science, business and 
the military have been named 1984 GAA Alumni 
Achievement Award recipients. The awards, 
presented at the Feb. 20 Winter Convocation by 
President Elliott, went to Henry G. Cisneros, 
DPA ’76; Vincent L. DeQuattro, MD ’60; 
Charles A. Gabriel MEA ’63; William R. 
Howard, BA ’54, LLB ’56; and Roxie Lay- 
bourne, MA ’50. 

Vincent Louis DeQuattro, professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Southern California’s 
School of Medicine since 1978, began his long 
association with that institution in 1964 as assis- 
tant professor of medicine. He became associate 
professor and chief, Hypertension Service, in 
1970. A native of Massachusetts, DeQuattro 
received his BS degree from the University of 
California, San Francisco; he pursued research 
in GW’s Department of Pharmacology prior to 
entering medical school. He did both his intern- 
ship and residency at Los Angeles County 
General Hospital, in internal medicine; he also 
held a fellowship in hypertension at Los Angeles 
County/University of Southern California Med- 
ical Center. Immediately prior to his affiliation 
with USC, DeQuattro spent two years as clinical 
research associate in the Experimental Thera- 
peutics Branch of the National Institutes of 
Health. Active in numerous professional 
organizations, he is also a prolific writer and 
contributor to journals and textbooks. In 
1981-82 he was a Fellow in Cardiovascular Dis- 
ease at White Memorial Medical Center; also in 
1982, he served as a visiting scientist, NIH Scien- 
tific Exchange in hypertension, Myasnikov In- 
stitute of Cardiology, Moscow. 

Charles Alvin Gabriel has been chief of staff 
of the U.S. Air Force since July 1982. Promoted 
to the rank of general in 1980, the North Caro- 
lina native’s military career began 30 years earlier 
with his graduation from the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, where he earned a BS 
degree and an Air Force commission. His first 
assignment after pilot training and advanced 
training was in South Korea, where he compiled 
an impressive record. Gabriel also served in Ger- 
many, saw duty at the U.S. Air Force Academy 
in Colorado, and filled numerous staff and ex- 
ecutive officer positions in Europe, Thailand, 
and South Korea as well as in this country. Just 
prior to assuming his present post, Gabriel was 
commander, Allied Air Forces Central Europe, 
Ramstein Air Base, Germany. His scores of 
decorations and service awards include both the 
Defense and Air Force Distinguished Service 
Medals, Legion of Merit with one oak leaf 
cluster and the Distinguished Flying Cross with 
four oak leaf clusters. As Air Force chief of staff 
Gabriel is responsible for some one million peo- 


A. Gabriel, William R. Howard, Henry G. 
Cisneros, Elliott, Vincent L. DeQuattro, Roxie 
Laybourne and Dudley. 


ple serving on active duty, Guard, Reserve and 
civilian forces in over 3,000 locations around the 
world. 

William Reed Howard is president and chief 
executive officer of Piedmont Aviation, Inc. A 
native of Nebraska, Howard joined Piedmont in 
1978 as senior vice president and assistant to the 
president. His background in aviation, however, 
goes back to the age of 16, when he earned his 
first pilot’s license. He received training during 
World War II from Britain’s Royal Air Force, 
and then served with the U.S. Army Air Force in 
Europe and the Middle East. Following his 
graduation from law school, Howard was a part- 
ner in an Atlanta law firm; in 1967 he joined 
Eastern Airlines, where he held various positions 
of increasing responsibility, including senior vice 
president and executive vice president of 
Eastern’s hotel properties in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. Howard is a member of Piedmont’s board 
of directors and is chairman of the board of both 
Air Services, Inc., and Aviation Supply Cor- 
poration. He is active in numerous community 
and civic groups, including his current service as 
vice president of the Greater Winston-Salem 
[N.C.] Chamber of Commerce. 

Roxy Collie Simpson Laybourne is an expert 
in ornithology who has served since 1969 as 
research associate in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s Department of Vertebrate Zoology, Divi- 
sion of Birds. Since 1975 she also has held a con- 
current appointment as zoologist with the Divi- 
sion of Law Enforcement, U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. Prior to receiving her GW master’s, 
Laybourne earned an undergraduate degree 
from Meredith College and did graduate work at 
N.C. State University, both in Raleigh. 
Laybourne’s extensive research includes 
definitive work on the microscopic structure of 
the downy feathers of birds worldwide. For 
more than 20 years she has served as a consultant 
on feather identification for many organiza- 
tions, including the General Electric Company, 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration, the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board and the U.S. Air Force. In her 
capacity as zoologist with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Laybourne assisted in the breeding pro- 
gram for the propagation of the Whooping 
Crane, for which work she was honored with a 
Superior Performance Award. She also has been 
honored by numerous educational and profes- 
sional societies, including the International Or- 
nithological Congress, in whose sessions she has 
participated around the world. 

The fifth Alumni Achievement Award recip- 
ient, Henry Gabriel Cisneros, also received an 
honorary doctorate from GW at the Feb. 20 
Winter Convocation. Biographical information 
about Cisneros appears on page 2. 


The Political Equation: 
Sometimes You Win... 


When SPIA graduate Makoto Sumita, MA 
79, was married in Tokyo on Jan. 29, among 
the guests was his former teacher and GW’s 
former SPIA dean, Professor Burton Sapin. 
Sapin is shown above (right) offering con- 
gratulatory remarks; serving as his translator 
(left) is another GW alumnus, rising Japanese 
politician Chikara Higashi, DBA 82. Last 
Dec. 18, Higashi ran third among six can- 
didates in Japan’s Wakayama prefecture—a 
good enough showing to win a seat in the 
Japanese House of Representatives. Higashi, 
who says he is the only Diet member to have a 
doctorate from a U.S. university, ran as an in- 
dependent when he failed to get the nomina- 
tion of the Liberal Democratic Party. He em- 
braced the LDP immediately after his victory, 
however, thus helping that party emerge from 
the December election with a bare majority in 
the lower house. 


But Not Always 


Nancy Richards-Stower, BA °73, was former 
Sen. George McGovern’s selection to chair the 
New Hampshire McGovern-for-President cam- 
paign. Richard-Stower is shown with 
McGovern (center) and George Bruno, JD *67, 
who is chair of the Democratic Party in New 
Hampshire. Richards-Stower followed her GW 
degree with a JD from Franklin Pierce Law 
Center and is now a partner in a Concord, 
N.H., law firm. She also serves as chair of 

the New Hampshire Commission on Human 
Rights. Her political ties with McGovern go 
back to her GW undergraduate days, when she 
was a volunteer in his race for the 1972 
Democratic nomination and his subsequent 
campaign against Richard Nixon. 


Alumni Chairs 


Deck Chair Arm Chair 
The GAA has four chair offerings: the alumni deck 
chair with solid hardwood frame and ‘George 
Washington University’ emblazoned on the back; 
the traditional black and gold armchair with cherry 
arms; the black and gold rocker; and the black and 
gold side chair. The last three feature the uni- 
versity seal in gold. 

Prices are $50 for the deck chair, $120 for the 


Side Chair 


Rocker 


armchair, $100 for the rocker, and $75 for the side 
chair. Orders must be accompanied by full pay- 
ment and will be delivered anywhere in the con- 
tinental United States. Delivery charges are extra 
(C.O.D.), except for the deck chair which is sent by 
United Parcel Service and includes delivery 
charges. Approximate delivery time is 12 weeks. 
Call (202) 676-6435 for more information. 


Rein) SREMEMHOS GIEU? TPOATION Gr Ia? ee Te ee ee 


Mail to: Alumni Chairs, Alumni House 
The George Washington University 
714 Twenty-first Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20052 


Please send me: 


~ deck chair(s) 
—________armchair(s) 
________side chair(s) 
_rocker(s) 


Enclosed is my check for $. 


MEE a 
payable to the GWU General Alumni Association. 


Name Degree/Year 
Street Apt. 
City, State, Zip 
Daytime Telephone: ( ) 
| 
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Welcome Home! 


Homecoming weekend in January was the oc- 
casion for honoring former members of GW 
women’s athletic teams. Above, Women’s 
Athletic Director Lynn George, BSP ’48, APC 
61, greets Louise Omwake Eckerson, BA ’28, 
MAE ’29, PhD ’31, on the Smith Center 
basketball court at halftime of the women’s 
homecoming basketball contest against 
Rutgers. Eckerson played on several GW 


teams, including basketball, swimming, tennis, 
track and field hockey. Prior to the game and 
the halftime ceremonies, the alumnae were 
honored at a brunch. A number-of former 
teams were represented, including field hockey, 
rifle, track, archery, golf, badminton, tennis, 
volleyball and basketball. Homecoming game 
results? The Rutgers women prevailed, but the 
men’s team beat St. Joseph’s. 


Alumni in the News 


Note: In response to your requests, this section is 
now organized by decades. Listings within 
decades are alphabetical. Alumni who have 
earned more than one degree from GW are 
grouped according to the year of their first 
degree. This change does not affect the Alumni 
Authors, Alumni Artists and In Memoriam sec- 
tions, which will continue to list alumni in 
alphabetical order only. 


The ’30s 


A 1983 GW Alumni Achievement Award win- 
ner, Mary S. Coleman, JD ’39, has been in- 
ducted into the Michigan Women’s Hall of 
Fame. Coleman was the first woman ever elected 
to the Michigan Supreme Court, was its first 
female chief justice and was only the third 
woman in American history to serve as chief jus- 
tice of a state high court. Coleman has received 
numerous awards and honors, including her 
1980 selection by the Detroit News as one of the 
top 10 Michiganians of the year. 


The ’40s 


Anne P. Kahn, BA ’49, has been elected first 
vice president of the National Parent-Teacher 
Association for a two-year term. Previously, 
Kahn served the National PTA as vice president 
for leadership services. She has been the chair- 
man of Virginia’s Fairfax County School Board 
since 1980. 


John K. Pleacher, BAE ’49, is the 1983 Virginia 
Teacher of the year. Pleacher, a former principal 
who returned to teaching seven years ago, also 
was one of 15 Washington area teachers to re- 
ceive the first annual Agnes Meyer Outstanding 


Alumni Authors 


Yayoi Kabe Arai, MAE ’67, High School—The 
Problem Girls in Japan, an up-to-date informa- 
tion guide on juvenile delinquency of girls. 
Gakuji-Shuppan Co., Tokyo, 1983. 


Max F. Baer, EdD ’47, is the author of Dealing 
in Futures, published by B’nai B’rith Interna- 
tional, Wahington, D.C., 1983. It is a case study 
of a Jewish youth movement, the B’nai B’rith 
Youth Organization, of which Baer was interna- 
tional director for three decades. Through in- 
sightful analysis of the organization and its 
history, the picture emerges of a movement that 
was adapting and growing to meet the widely dif- 
fering needs of Jewish teenagers. Baer is now 
consultant on planning and research for B’nai 
B’rith; he also coordinates the B’nai B’rith 
Career & Counseling Services. 


White House Press Conferences of Eleanor 
Roosevelt, edited and with an introduction by 
Maurine Beasley, PhD °74, makes available for 
the first time approximately 100 full or partial 
transcripts of Eleanor Roosevelt’s women-only 
press conferences from 1933 until 1945. The 
book records the topics of the period of interest 
to women, ranging from the First Lady’s clothes 
and family life to her views on legislation, World 
War II and the status of women. Beasley is an 
associate professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Garland Publishing, Inc., New 
York, 1983. 


Charles M. Chambers, JD ’76, is co-author of 
Understanding Accreditation (with Kenneth E. 
Young and H. R. Kells et al.). The book critical- 
ly examines every aspect of accreditation and 
clarifies objectives, procedures, trends and prob- 
lems in each stage of the process. Chambers, 
general counsel and former acting president and 
vice president of the Council of Postsecondary 


Accreditation, now is executive director of the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences. Jos- 
sey-Bass Inc., San Francisco, Calif., 1983. 


Phoebe Jane Beall Easton, BS ’39, has written 
Marbling, A History and a Bibliography, which 
reflects fourteen years of study and collecting 
marbled papers. The book contains eight pages 
of color reproductions and six tipped-in samples 
of marbled paper. The annotated bibliography 
has over 600 references. Dawson’s Book Shop, 
Los Angeles, Calif., 1983. 


Thomas A. Gentile, JD °’75, has published 
March on Washington: August 28, 1963, a his- 
torical account of the planning and background 
of the Civil Rights March. Gentile is an instruc- 
tor at Northern Virginia Community College. 
New Day Publications, Inc., Washington, D.C., 
1983. 


Donna Hill, BA ’48, is author/illustrator of 
Eerie Animals: Seven Stories, Atheneum, New 
York, 1983. Intended for pre-teens and young 
teenagers, these stories are a new venture for the 
author, whose previous books have been for 
either adults or the picture-book age. Hill is also 
head of the education library, the Wexler 
Library of Hunter College, City University of 
New York, and was recently promoted to full 
professor. 


Linda Huf, BA ’66, is the author of A Portrait 
of the Artist asa Young Woman: The Writer as 
Heroine in American Literature. Huf (who also 
has a PhD from the University of Maryland) ex- 
amines the artist heroine in autobiographical 
novels by American women, showing that, much 
more than the male artist, the female artist is 
divided against herself. Huf’s last chapter looks 
at how the artist heroine has changed under the 
impetus of the women’s liberation movement 


and suggests what this change foretells for the 
future of women writers, painters and musi- 
cians. Frederick Ungar Publishing Company, 
New York, 1983. 


Careers in Law, by Charles Jules Rose, BA ’42, 
JD ’49, Julian Messner, New York, 1983, is an 
insider’s overview of the legal profession, from 
beginning a law career, to the pros and cons of 
different kinds of practices, to supplying an- 
swers to various common questions about law- 
yers. Rose is a member of the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He has served on the 
board of directors of the Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia and as chairman of its Ad- 
ministrative Law Section. He was also one of the 
first group of Washington lawyers to visit their 
counterparts in the Soviet Union. 


Ralph L. Rosnow, MA ’58, is co-author (with 
Robert Rosenthal) of two new books: Essentials 
of Behavioral Research: Methods and Data 
Analysis and Understanding Behavioral Science: 
Research Methods for Research Consumers, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1984. Rosnow is Bol- 
ton professor of psychology at Temple Uni- 
versity. 


Judith J. Wurtman, PhD ’71, has good news for 
people on diets. A research scientist at MIT, she 
has developed a diet which allows the dieter 
cookies, muffins and even popcorn. According 
to Wurtman, some people can’t succeed on a 
diet that deprives them of starches and sweets. 
For them, a high carbohydrate snack once a day 
helps turn off a hunger signal in the brain. These 
results of studies conducted on rats, and on 
overweight volunteers who described themselves 
as carbohydrate cravers and snackers, are 
recorded in Wurtman’s new book, The Car- 
bohydrate Cravers Diet, Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1983. 


Broadwater Dinger 


Teacher Awards given by the Washington Post. 
Said Pleacher of his return to the classroom, “‘I 
wanted to return to teaching before I retired; I 
love the classroom, that’s where the action is!”’ 


Bill Rockwood, BA ’48, has embarked on his 
third career. After service in the Air Force, the 
retired lieutenant colonel became a consultant 
and program coordinator for the University of 
Florida’s Continuing Education Program. To- 
day, Rockwood has begun yet another career— 
acting! He currently has the lead role as Daddy 
Warbucks in the Jacksonville, Fla., Alhambra 
Dinner Theatre production of ‘‘Annie.’’ Rock- 
wood’s advice? ‘‘The answer to retirement in 
one field is to go into another!”’ 


The 50s 


Professor of mechanical engineering at the 
University of Maryland, College Park, Davinder 
K. Anand, BS ’59, MS ’61, PhD ’65, has been 
named a Fellow of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. The Fellow grade is con- 
ferred upon a member who has had at least 10 
years’ active engineering practice and who has 
made significant contributions to the field. 
Anand served as the first program director of 
mechanical systems at the National Science 
Foundation during 1980-81; he organized and 
chaired the first two national Industrial Heat 
Symposia at the University of Maryland. Anand 
also has obtained the first patent on heat pipe 
control for satellite applications. 


The American Judicature Society, a national 
organization for the improvement of the courts, 
has elected James J. Bierbower, LLM ’54, to its 
Board of Directors. Bierbower, an adjunct pro- 
fessor of law at Georgetown Law School, is a 
member of the Federal, Maryland, Nebraska, 
Virginia and District of Columbia Bar Associa- 
tions. 


Roger Boles, MD ’56, has been elected 
President-Elect of the American Academy of 
Otolaryngology—Head and Neck Surgery. 
Boles is professor and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Otolaryngology at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, San Francisco. He is a past president of 
the American Council of Otolaryngology, for 
which he also served as chairman of the man- 
power committee. 


Robert W. Cantrell, BA °56, MD ’60, G. 
Slaughter Fitz~-Hugh Professor of Otolaryngol- 
ogy and chairman of the Department of Oto- 
laryngology—Head and Neck Surgery, at the 
University of Virginia, will head the Department 
of Defense’s new Navy Unit at the University of 
Virginia Medical Center. This new program, 
called PRIMUS (Physician Reservists in Medical 
Universities and Schools), will be the first such 
unit in Virginia and only the second in the coun- 
try. Cantrell, a captain in the Navy Reserve, will 
recruit the unit’s members and organize a mili- 
tary medicine training program in critical spe- 
cialties to meet what the military describes as 
“contingency mobilization requirements.” 


Edward L. Catterton, BA °59, has been pro- 
moted to regional director of store operations 
for all 191 Drugfair Stores in the Atlantic region. 
Catterton has been with Drugfair since 1961. 
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Gustavo A. Mellander, BA ’59, MA ’60, PhD 
’66, has been appointed to a third five-year term 
as president of New Jersey’s Passaic County 
Community College. Among Mellander’s ac- 
complishments at Passaic are full accreditation 
for the college, a $10 million building expansion 
program, and an increase in the enrollment from 
850 to more than 3,000. 


A. James Rudin, BA ’55, has been promoted to 
the position of national interreligious affairs 
director of the American Jewish Committee. 


Philip Schwartz, BA ’52, JD ’59, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s committee on International Support Laws 
and Enforcement Procedures of the Family Law 
Section. In this capacity, he conferred with 
government officials in four European capitals 
on international custody and support problems 
and negotiated improved procedures for en- 
forcement of court orders. 


The ’60s 


Two graduates have been promoted to high level 
positions at the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
Stanley J. Bright, BBA ’63, has been promoted 
to senior vice president of finance. He previous- 
ly served as vice president and comptroller of 
PEPCO. Edward F. Mitchell, MEA ’61, has 
been elected president and chief operating of- 
ficer; a member of the board of directors, he had 
been executive vice president of PEPCO since 
1980. 


Alumni Artists 


Trap.”’ 


From March 25 through April 24, a one-person 
exhibition of the paintings and drawings of 
Lydia Bodnar-Balahutrak, MFA ’77, is being 
held at the University of Houston at Clear Lake 
City, Texas. The artist, who describes her works 
as interpretively realist, has participated in 
several national group juried exhibitions and in- 
vitational shows. Most recently, her work was 
accepted into the First Annual Prize Competi- 


Steinmetz Stuart 

Major Gen. Ted Broadwater, MS °64, was 
presented the Distinguished Service Medal at his 
retirement ceremony at the Pentagon. Broad- 
water’s leadership has been recognized on 
numerous occasions during his long career. 
From 1961 through 1967, he was selected by Air 
Force Headquarters as an outstanding supply of- 
ficer, and in 1968 he was named by the Air Force 
Security Service as its most outstanding logisti- 
cian. 


Ronald D. Brown, MBA ’62, has been named 
president of Pauwels-Chance, a transformer 
manufacturing firm in Washington, Mo. Brown 
had previously been an executive of Allis 
Chalmers and Interpace Corp. He is a senior 
member of the Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engineers. 


James J. Cunningham, MAE ’67, EdS ’69, EdD 
*71, has been appointed vice president for in- 
stitutional advancement at Texas Southern Uni- 
versity. Previously, Cunningham was professor 
of education and coordinator of the TSU doc- 
toral degree internship program. 


Donald B. Dinger, MSE ’64, AP ’78, deputy 
director of the U.S. Army Foreign Science and 
Technology Center in Charlottesville, Va., has 
been awarded the Decoration for Exceptional 
Civilian Service. This is the highest honorary 
award granted by the Secretary of the Army to 
Army civilian employees. 


Clifford A. Dougherty, JD ’64, was recently 
elected president of the Sertoma Club of 
Washington, D.C. The Washington club is one 


tion at Provincetown Museum, Mass. In 1983, 
her painting was awarded first prize in the Na- 
tional C.O.M. Small Painting and Drawing 
Competition juried by New York artist Janet 
Fish. Of her work, Bodnar-Balahutrak says that 
she strives ‘to achieve a balance between par- 
ticularization and generalization, and touch the 
common core of a// human existence.’’ She says 
she uses her self-image often, but metaphorical- 
ly, to address additional issues of being a 
woman, and to allude to the dilemmas and role- 
playing unique to women. Shown here is one of 
the paintings from her current exhibition. 


An exhibition of mixed media watercolor col- 
lages by Roberta Perry, MFA ’75, was displayed 
in the art gallery at West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege. Perry has participated in numerous group 
shows, both selected exhibitions and juried ex- 
hibitions. She also helped pioneer ‘‘The Original 
Student Graphic Rotating Print Collection” at 
Prince George’s Community College in Mary- 
land, a collection of fine art prints created by 
students at the college. 


Morgan State University’s Gallery of Art and 
Les Grandes Dames presented an exhibition last 
fall of the newest work of photographer Otis 
Sprow, MSA °76. Sprow’s work of still photog- 
raphy, entitled ‘‘The Movie,” is an extended, 
connective visual sequence, with the connectivity 
between frames established by visual or idea 
similarity. Sprow has had eight one-man shows; 
his works have appeared in 21 exhibitions and in 
numerous magazines, as well as being included 
in the permanent collections of many major 
museums across the nation. 


Mastaler 


Gray 


of nearly 1,000 clubs of Sertoma International, 
which ranks among the largest international ser- 
vice clubs in the country. Dougherty is director 
of law alumni relations at GW. 


Mary Hatwood Futrell, MAE ’68, has been 
elected president of the 1.7 million member Na- 
tional Education Association. Futrell previously 
served two terms as president of the NEA-affilia- 
ted Virginia Education Association as well as on 
the board of directors of the NEA and as its 
secretary-treasurer. ‘‘] think we have a good 
(educational) system,” said Futrell. ‘‘How can I 
make it better? How can I help the children of 
the country? That’s what I want to do!” 


Issie L. Shelton Jenkins, LLM °67, an attorney 
for the Federal Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, was recently awarded a Boston 
University Award for Distinguished Public Ser- 
vice to the Community. During her career with 
EEOC in Washington, D.C. Jenkins has served 
as associate general counsel for the legal counsel 
division and as deputy general counsel. In 1982, 
she was awarded the Presidential Rank Award 
which recognizes federal senior executive sus- 
tained superior performance in management of 
public programs. 


Robert P. McDonald, MBA 69, recently re- 
turned from Chase Manhattan, Ltd., in London 
and is now a senior vice president in the Capital 
Markets Group in New York. He is also the 
author of a book, International Syndicated 
Loans, published by Euromoney Publications, 
London. 


Robert M. McKechnie, MSE 63, is the recipient 
of the 1983 Commander’s Award for Leadership 
from the Army’s Belvoir Research and Develop- 
ment Center. McKechnie was recognized for his 
accomplishments as development project officer 
for the electrical power and environmental sub- 
systems for the PATRIOT missile system. 


James Biddle Rodgers, MIA ’65, has been named 
director of administrative services at Meridian 
House International, a nonprofit institution 
which conducts educational and cultural pro- 
grams. Meridian House is a Washington land- 
mark which is in the National Register of 
Historic Places. 


J. Mitchel Scott, BA ’66, has been named senior 
manager, residential remodeling markets, floor 
products, North America, with Armstrong In- 
dustries. Scott had been Armstrong’s manager 
of media services since 1976. 


Allen Bradley Company recently announced the 
promotion of Richard Steinmetz, LLB 63, to 
director of corporate legal services and corporate 
counsel. Steinmetz previously had served with 
the U.S. Department of Commerce in Washing- 
ton. 


The Admiral H. G. Rickover Foundation, a 
nonprofit organization which sponsors forums 
to promote the exchange of ideas on education, 
has appointed William T. Stuart, BA ’61, as pro- 
gram director for its 1984 summer Science In- 
stitute. Stuart is on sabbatical leave from the 
University of Maryland, College Park, where he 
teaches in the Department of Anthropology. 


The Department of the Interior recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Donald R. Tindal, 


JD ’63, a career federal attorney, as director of 
the department’s Office of Hearings and Ap- 
peals. Tindal has held several positions in the 
department, including attorney general for the 
trust territory of the Pacific Islands and, most 
recently, associate solicitor for surface mining. 


The ’70s 


Robert B. Adams, MBA ’71, has been promoted 
to Major General. One of only eight black two- 
star generals in the United States Army, Adams 
is slated to become the commander of the Army 
Finance and Accounting Center at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 


R. J. Reynolds Industries has announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles Michael Carter, JD ’73, as 
senior counsel. Carter will be responsible for 
matters of corporate law. Before joining Rey- 
nolds, Carter was in the legal deparment of the 
Singer Compnay, an aerospace, high technology 
and consumer products company based in Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


John Cherol, MA ’75, is the Preservation Soci- 
ety of Newport (R.I.) County’s new executive 
director. Cherol has spent his entire career with 
Newport Society. He now will supervise a year- 
round staff of about 55 plus some 300 seasonal 
employees, as he manages the society’s 19th cen- 
tury mansions. He also will continue to serve as 
the society’s curator. 


After several years as a city planner, Bruce Cole- 
man, BA ’70, has become the first executive 
director of the new Seneca Nation Economic 
and Industrial Development Agency. Coleman is 
responsible for the development, management 
and maintenance of the Seneca Nation In- 
dustrial Park as well as for promoting the 
economic development of the Seneca nation. 


Russell L. Corio, MAE ’78, has been appointed 
chairman of the Department of Oral Pathology 
at the Georgetown University School of Den- 
tistry. Prior to this appointment, Corio held the 
position of chairman of the Department of Oral 
Pathology at the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology in Washington. 


Professor Emeritus Elizabeth Burtner, former 
head of GW’s degree programs in dance, reports 
that three GW alumni, Juliette Crump, MAE 
’75, Lisa Fusillo, BA ’76, and Betty Weincek, 
MA ’82, presented papers at the Congress on 
Research in Dance annual conference held in 
October at Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. 


The Akron Beacon-Journal’s new television 
critic is Mark Dawidziak, BA ’78, former arts 
editor of The Hatchet. 


David S. Dobkin, BS ’72, has been appointed 
senior ecologist at Stanford University’s Center 
for Conservation Biology. Dobkin will also con- 
tinue to serve as a post-doctoral research fellow 
in Stanford’s Department of Biological Sci- 
ences. 


David L. Gandle, BA ’75, MA ’80, has been 
assigned to the American Consulate General in 
Jerusalem, Israel, as a junior consular/political 
officer. Gandle spent five years as an analyst 
with Betac Corporation in Arlington, Va., 
before joining the foreign service in 1982. 


Linda S. Gray, MHC °76, has joined Doremus & 
Company, an advertising, public relations, mar- 
keting and graphic design agency headquartered 
in New York, as vice president, Health Care 
Group. Gray is responsible for developing new 
business in the health care area, with emphasis 
on the health care delivery system, third party 
payers and corporations involved in health care 
or services. Continued on the next page 
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Alumni in the News Continued 


Remeikis Ross 


Charles A. Houseman, BS °70, has been ap- 
pointed to serve as 1984 treasurer of the South 
Carolina Association of Realtors, which 
represents over 6,500 realtors, realtor-associates 
and affiliates throughout the state. 


Southside Virginia Community College has ap- 
pointed Peter G. Hunt, MAE ’77, as dean of 
financial and administrative services. Hunt 
previously served as chief business officer at 
Virginia’s Eastern Shore Community College. 


Re-elected to the Board of Directors of the 
American Judicature Society, was Cheryl 
Helena Chapman Johnson, JD °72. Johnson, 
the senior assistant city attorney of Houston, 
Texas, is a founding member of the Black 
Women Lawyers Association. She is a member 
of the DC, Maryland and Texas Bar Associa- 
tions. 


Richard M. Mastaler, MHC ’73, vice president 
of marketing for Humana Inc.’s Group Health 
Division, was honored for his performance as 
executive director of Humana Hospital in 
Phoenix, Arizona, by being inducted as a 
member of the 1983 Humana Management Club 
for hospital executive directors. Humana Inc. is 
an investor-owned company that operates 89 
hospitals in the U.S. and Europe. 


Edward J. Miller, MBA ’73, is now the manager 
of materiel at Rockwell International, Missile 
Systems Division, in Atlanta, Ga. 


Patricia Munro, MA ’79, has been promoted to 
the position of director of Lynch Museum Ser- 
vices, an exhibiting planning, design and fabrica- 
tion firm located in Pennsauken, N.J. 


Bart F. Petrini Jr., MBA ’70, has been ap- 
pointed vice president of Varian Associates’ 
Electron Device Group, and general manager of 
the company’s microwave tube division. Petrini 
will manage more than 2,000 employees involved 
in research, development and production of 
oscillators, klystrons and traveling wave tubes. 


Albert A. Remeikis, LLM ’72, has joined the 
Price Waterhouse Office of Government Ser- 
vices as senior manager and lead technical 
specialist in tax consulting for reorganizations. 
Remeikis joined Price Waterhouse after 16 years 
with the Internal Revenue Service, where he 
served as chief of the IRS Reorganization 
Branch since 1980. While in government, Remei- 
kis received a 1982 Senior Executive Service 
Award. 


The Institute for Personal and Career Develop- 
ment of Central Michigan University has ap- 
pointed E. Clarke Ross, CHE °76, DPA ’81, 
part-time academic advisor and graduate school 
instructor. Ross, currently the director of the 
Governmental Activities Office of the United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., also has 
recently been appointed to the U.S. Olympic 
Committee’s Coordinating Committee for the 
Winter Games for the Disabled. 


Lockheed Electronics Counsel Lester W. Schief- 
elbein Jr., LLM ’75, has been honored by the 
Federal Bar Association with its Distinguished 
Service Award for his work as chairman of the 
association’s Government Research and Devel- 
opment Committee. Schiefelbein joined Lock- 
heed in 1982 after four years with the U.S. 
Department of Energy. 


Schiefelbein 


West Yurkowski 


George F. Steeg, MSA °75, has joined MITRE 
Corporation’s Washington C’I operations as 
chief engineer, with responsibility for overseeing 
the technology base program and for activities 
supporting the intelligence community. Pre- 
viously Steeg was vice president of plans and 
business development for the AIL Division of 
the Eaton Corporation as well as the director of 
the Radar Division Intelligence. Earlier, Steeg 
served in the office of the assistant secretary of 
defense and as a consulting engineer for the Na- 
tional Security Agency. 


The National Endowment for the Humanities 
has appointed Caroline Taylor, CCEW *77, as 
assistant director of public affairs for publica- 
tions. Taylor will be responsible for the design, 
editing and production of all of the Endow- 
ment’s publications. Taylor formerly was gen- 
eral publications editor for the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation. 


Lawrence J. Trautman MBA °75, director of 
mortgage banking industry practice for D.L.J. 
Realty Services, Inc., in New York has been 
elected President of the New York Chapter of 
the National Association of Corporate Direc- 
tors. 


William T. Trent, MA ’75, has joined the 
University of Illinois as an assistant professor of 
educational policy studies. Trent had been a 
Fellow at Johns Hopkins University since 1981. 


Kathleen Troia, BA °'73, was named in 
December as the new principal deputy assistant 
secretary of defense for public affairs. Im- 
mediately prior to her new appointment, Troia 
was assistant and speechwriter for Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger. Her background 
includes posts as research assistant on Henry 
Kissinger’s National Security Council staff and 
as a speechwriter for Sen. John G. Tower as a 
staff member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 


Delaware’s Governor Pierre S. DuPont has 
named Jeffrey R. Welsh, BA °72, as his new 
press secretary. Welsh was previously a Wil- 
mington News-Journal assistant editor. 


Joseph D. West, JD ’77, has become a partner in 
the Washington, D.C., law firm of Crowell & 
Moring. West specializes in contract counseling 
and litigation with particular emphasis on gov- 
ernment and construction contracts. 


Kate Wilson, MAE ”70, has been elected presi- 
dent of the California Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrators. 


Dennis R. Wraase, MSA ’75, who has been 
director of computer and general servies of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co., has been pro- 
moted to comptroller. 


in Memoriam 


Joseph L. Ackerman, MD °48, Sept. 22, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Robert S. Allen, Att. ’28, Feb. 21, 
Washington, D.C. 

F. Townsend Beaman, LLB ’31, June 12, 
Jackson, Mich. 

Bayard R. Bebb, AA ’46, April 13, Lake 
Havasu, Ariz. 

Mary Elizabeth Biehn, BA ’27, June 15, 
Falmouth, Ky. 

Jill Gifford Bock, BA ’63, April 2, Swans 
Island, Maine 

Robert D. Brinker, MAE ’31, Oct. 20, 
Cranbury, N.J. 

Marilyn H. Brown, MA 67, Oct. 15, Fairfax, 
Va. 


Richard D. Campbell, BEE ’22, March 7, 
Newtown, Pa. 
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Sol Cohen, AB ’42, Nov. 30, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


Gordon Y. Croft, MA ’31, Jan. 3, Hyrum, 
Utah 


David Ferral Dally, MSA ’77, EdS ’80, Sept. 
26, Norfolk, Va. 


Gerald R. Daughtridge, MSA ’71, March 12, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Ernest K. Davis, MA ’64, Aug. 9, Walnut 
Green, Calif. 


Michel I. DeBakey, MBA °76, December, 
Beirut, Lebanon 


George C. Dewey, MA ’63, Jan. 20, San 
Miguel, Calif. 


Earl N. Dorius, JD ’40, Aug. 7, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 


Virginia D. Edwards, BA °39, MA °42, Oct. 
14, Durham, N.C. 
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The ’80s 


Jayson D. Pankin, MBA ’80, has been named 
president of Growth Funding, Ltd., in Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Intellectual Property Owners, Inc., has ap- 
pointed Herbert C. Wamsley, LLM ’80, as its 
new executive director. Wamsley joined IPO 
after many years with the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office, where most recently he 
served as director of the PTO’s Trademark Ex- 
amining Operation. Wamsley was the 1983 
recipient of the Sidney Diamond Award from 
the International Patent and Trademark 


Association, for the best article of the year in 
that field. 


William Yurkowski, MHC ’80, has been ap- 
pointed marketing director of the Westchester 
Community Health Plan, with responsibility for 
all aspects of marketing, sales, promotion and 
member services. Yurkowski joined the organ- 
ization as a senior account executive and was 
promoted earlier this year to marketing man- 
ager. 


And what about you? We’d like to highlight 
news of your career and other accomplishments. 
Much of our material for this section comes 
directly from alumni who write us—why not be 
one of them? Send us a note, and if possible a 
black and white photo, which we’ll return upon 
request; then look for yourself in an upcoming 
issue. While we can’t always use all the material 
we receive because of restrictions on space, we 
do give every submission careful consideration. 


SPRING INTO ACTION 


#201 Polo Shirt—50% cotton, 50% 
polyester. Three buttons with pocket on 
left chest. Law shirt available in gold with 
navy left chest imprint above the pocket 


Medical shirt is available in white with 
navy imprint. University shirt 1s available in 
powder blue with navy (G.W.U.) imprint 
Available in adult sizes S, M, L, XL. Please 
specify your choice. $16.50 
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#101 Beach Towel—|00% cotton. 
Yellow with navy lettering; 


35" 60". $18.95 
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George Washington University Bookstore, 210 Eye Sreet, NW, Washington, DC 20052 


Charge this to your credit card? Fill in information below 
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Visa C Mastercard Inter Bank No. (Master Card Only) 
Expiration Date m Signature 


l Credit Card No. in full 
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| Fiame sopi foi Qe 0 nova i bis Sek Se gee a SS 
EPS OE PT ee ee ane PE 
| CLA Pte RAEN OTE. EE. a a, 
BRS a Oke eit TR PE Oe OO a 
| @ Enclose check or money order. Do not send cash (please print clearly) Subtotal 
| TAs auiii wee 1984 DC residents add 6% sales tax ——_ 
Allow 4 to 6 weeks for deive! 25 
l A apad UPS aha ponil Shipping charge ee 
© Quantities bred Total enclosed asaznmaaiaim 
| Name Phone No. ( ) 
pas 
| City, State, Zip Street or Rural Route Number (Do not use Post Office Box) 
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Alexander J. Etienne, JD ’34, Feb. 20, 
Kingston, N.Y. 


Theobelle S. Gardner, BA ’24, Sept. 24, Silver 
Spring, Md. 


Samuel Green, BA ’48, JD ’50, LLM ’51, Oct. 


23, Washington, D.C. 


Jesse M. Gregory, LLB *47, March 19, 
Newport News, Va. 


Henry G. Hadley, MD ’17, June 17, Loma 
Linda, Calif. 


Ruby E. Hare, BAE ’55, MAE ’57, APC ’61, 
July 8, Statesville, N.C. 

Stuart E. Harrison, MIA ’75, Jan 22, Spring- 
field, Va. 


Dorothy B. Howard, MA °38, Sept. 7, 
Sterling, Va. 


Ernest N. Hudgins, SJD ’39, July 21, 
Mathews, Va. 


Edward H. Hunnicutt, BA ’29, Sept. 16, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Lt. Col. Ann R. Johnson, MBA ’64, April 13, 
Williamsburg, Mo. 


Richard J. Kascak, MEA ’64, Feb. 18, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 

Stanley J. Kayser, MSB ’67, Sept. 3, 
Carmichael, Calif. 

Marjorie P. Keesey, Att. 49, July 29, Wash- 
ington, Va. 

Harold S. Kennedy, BA ’24, MS ’26, Aug. 23, 
Kilmarnock, Va. 

Tom L. Lambert, JD ’52, Oct. 24, Temple, 
Texas 

Edwin C. Lee, MA ’62, July 28, Camp Hill, 
Pa. 

Emmett B. Litteral, MD ’29, Sept. 8, San 
Jose, Calif. 

Edwin C. Lord Jr., BA °30, July 29, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Waynard W. Lowe, MD °45, Oct. 18, 
Fullerton, Calif. 


Col. Owen T. McCloskey, MA ’50, June 19, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Roydon Keyser McCullough, BS *30, Aug. 1, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


William John Mark, BA ’48, Aug. 7, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Milton L. Marland, BCE ’30, LLB ’33, Aug. 
28. 


Carol Meads Middleton, BAE ’38, MAE ’65, 
EdS ’69, Jan. 18, Sarasota, Fla. 


Robert S. Miller, LLB ’32, Sept. 6, Troy, 
Ohio 

Helen C. Newman, MD ’35, Sept. 28, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Herbert Rehbock, BBA ’63, Aug. 23, Fairfax, 
Va. 


Col. Theodore S. Riggs Jr., MBA 69, Sept. 1, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Charles M. Robertson, MS ’66, Sept. 13, 
Mesa, Ariz. 


Frank C. Sakran, JD °18, Oct. 28, 
Mechanicsville, Md. 


Pauline L. Schaub, BA ’32, July 6, Deale, 
Md. 


Clifford E. Skoglund, MS ’65, Oct. 4, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Mildred Burham Spottswood, BA °32, Aug. 
27, Bethesda, Md. 


David N. Staple, MS ’69, Oct. 22, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 
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William R. Stinchcum, MEA ’61, Sept. 8, 


Falls Church, Va. 


John A. Walstrom, BA °38, July 15, Palm 


Beach, Fla. 


Alan Erwin Walthers, MSA ’80, May 22, 


Walnut Creek, Calif. 
Alexander Waselkov, BAE ’42, June 11, Fort 


Meyers, Fla. 


Carl H. Whalen, MD ’42, Oct. 13, 
Weatherford, Texas 


W. T. Woodson, MAE ’41, July 12, Fairfax, 
Va. 


Nora S. Worth, MA ’04, Aug. 5, Wayne, Pa. 
John J. Zysk, BA ’49, April 17, Sandston, Va. 
Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Leon I. Gintzig, professor and former 


Samuel L. Welt, JD ’42, Sept. 22, Jamesburg, 


N.J. 


University¢alendar 


chairman of health services administration, 
and associate dean of the School of 


Government and Business Administration, 
Jan. 7, 1984, Washington, D.C. 

Contributions in Dr. Gintzig’s memory may 
be made to the Department of Medicine, 
Education and Research Fund for Cancer, and 
sent to Ms. Deborah Kremer, GW University 
Medical Center, MFA Building Room 406-B, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Marian McNabb, studio lecturer in piano, a 
member of the music faculty since 1963 who 
was university organist from 1972 to 1979, 


Jan. 20, 1984, Washington, D.C. 


The Arts 
APRIL 


12-27 

Annual Awards 
Show, Dimock 
Gallery (opening 
reception, April 11, 
5-7 pm); 
information: 
676-7091. 


18 

GW Troubadours, 
Catherine Pickar, 
conductor, Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm, 
admission $5; 
information: 
676-6245 


23 

GW Glee Club, 
“Music of Women 
Composers,” 
Catherine Pickar, 
conductor, Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm, free; 
information: 
676-6245. 


25, 26 

GW Opera Theatre, 
Marvin Theatre, 8 
pm, admission 
charge to be 
announced; 
information: 
676-6245. 


MAY 


3-June 1 

MFA Thesis 
Candidate Show, 
Dimock Gallery 
(opening reception, 
May 2, 5-7 pm); 
information: 
676-7091. 


JUNE 


7-mid-August 
Washington Color 
School Exhibition, 
Dimock Gallery 
(reception to be 
scheduled during 
week of June 11); 
information: 
676-7091 


7-10 

“The Gondoliers,” 
Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta returns for 
eighth straight 
season at Dorothy 
Betts Marvin 
Theatre; 
information: 
676-6178; see 
Alumni Calendar 
for opening night 
reception 
information. 


Workshops, 
Seminars 

Student and Alumni 
Career Services, 


T509 Academic 
Center, offers 
workshops 
throughout the 
summer in Resume 
and Letter Writing, 
Negotiating Salary 
and Benefit 
Packages, 
Organizing Your 
Job Search, 
Locating Summer 
Jobs and 
Internships, 
Effective 
Interviewing, 
Implementing a 
Career Change. 
Information: 
676-6495. 


The Center for 
Continuing 
Education in 
Washington 
(CCEW) offers a 
variety of career 


| certificate 


programs, 
workshops, test- 
review courses and 
counseling services. 
Information and 
catalog: 676-7036 


GW Toastmasters 
Club offers a self- 
help program to aid 
participants in 
improving listening 
and speaking skills 
and overcoming 
nervousness in 
public speaking. 
Meetings, the first 
and third 
Wednesdays of each 
month, are free and 
open to the public. 
Information: Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


APRIL 


18 

Toastmaster’s, 
12:15-1:15 pm; 
Marvin Center 
Room 413-414; 
information; Steven 


Schiff, 296-8773 


19 
Telecommunications 
Forum: 

“Congress and 
Telecommunications 
Policy,” Marvin 
Center Room 426, 
45:15 pm; 
information: 
676-7092 


25-June 2 

CCEW Landscape 
Design Program 
series on ‘Designing 
Wildlife Habitats 
for Your 
Home’’—lectures 
plus field 
trips/studio 


sessions. Register 
for both or lectures 
only. Information: 
676-8069. 


26,27 

GW Television 
“Seminar on 
Lighting and 
Staging for TV,” 
T306 Academic 
Center, 9:30 
am-5:30 pm April 
26, 9:30 am-4:30 pm 
April 27; 
information: 
676-4452. 


MAY 


2, 16 

Toastmasters, 
12:15-1:15 pm, May 
2 Marvin Center 
Room 413-414, May 
16 Marvin Center 
Room TBA; 
information, Steven 
Schiff: 296-8773. 


JUNE 


6, 20 

Toastmasters, 
12:15-1:15 pm, 
Marvin Center 
Room 413-414; 
information, Steven 
Schiff: 296-8773. 


19-July 10 

CCEW Publication 
Specialist Program 
lecture series, 
“Special Topics in 
Publishing.” Four 
lectures: ‘‘The 
Copyright Law,”’ 
“Publishing 
Contracts,”’ 
“Electronic 
Composition,” 
“Newsletter 
Publishing.” 
Register for single 
lecture(s) or entire 
series; information 
676-7273/7274. 


| 
Speake 


Information: 
Law Alumni Office 
676-6420 


APRIL 


27 

GWLA luncheon, 
New York State Bar 
Annual Meeting, 
New York Hilton 
Hotel, New York 
City. 


MAY 


18 

GWLA breakfast, 
Ohio State Bar 
Association Annual 
Meeting, Stouffer’s 


Inn on the Square 
Hotel, Cleveland. 


20 

Law School 
Commencement, 
Smith Center, 
speaker to be 
announced, 


24 

GWLA Board of 
Directors semi- 
annual meeting 

(5 pm) and GWLA 
Annual Meeting (6 
pm), GW University 
Club, Members’ 
Lounge, Marvin 
Center. 


JUNE 


22 

GWLA reception, 
Florida Bar Annual 
Meeting, 6-7 pm, 
Innisbrook Resort 
and Golf Club, 
Tarpon Springs, 
Fla. 

Also in June, three 
activities are in the 
scheduling process: 
the GWLA 
Maryland chapter 
meeting, Maryland 
Bar Association 
Annual Meeting; the 
GWLA Georgia 
chapter, State Bar 
of Georgia Annual 
Meeting; and a 
GWLA event at 
Virginia State Bar 
Annual Meeting. 
Events, places and 
times will be 
announced as 
available by the Law 
Alumni Office. 


JULY 


6 

GWLA breakfast, 
State Bar of Texas 
Annual Meeting, 
7:30 am, San 
Antonio, Texas; 
speaker: Dean 
Jerome A. Barron. 


Summer On- 
and Off-Campus 
Registration 


On-Campus: 
May 11; 
information: 
676-4911. 


Off-Campus: 
continuing 
education courses 
(except CCEW): 
April 16-May 3, 

9 am-5 pm, Lobby, 
2000 G St., NW, or 
May 1, 4:30-6:30 
pm, Marvin Center 
Room 410/415; 
information: 
676-7000. CCEW 


registration: June 1 
or June 13, noon- 
7 pm, Academic 
Center Suite T409; 
information: 
676-7036. 


Special Tours 

In June and July, 
several tours of 
historic sites are 
conducted through 
the Washington 
Area Studies 
Summer Program. 
Open to the public; 
conducted by 
experts; advance 
registration 
required. Modest 
(under $10) fees. 
Areas include ‘‘the 
Alexandria 
Waterfront,” 
“Washington’s 
Historic Jewish 
Sites,” 
‘“Washington’s 
Early Suburbs,” 
“19th Century 
Foggy Bottom,” 
and ‘‘Alleys of 
Capitol Hill.” 
Information: 
676-7565. 


Summer Athletic 
Program 

Summer Volleyball 
Camp, Aug. 19-25. 
Open to students 
enrolled in grades 
7-11; also special 
coaches’ session. 
Application 
deadline is July 1. 
Contact Pat 
Sullivan, Smith 
Center 203, 
676-6152. 


Smith Center 
Summer 
Membership 

From May 7 
through August 17, 
only alumni who 
purchase summer 
memberships may 
use the Smith 
Center facilities, in 
contrast to the free, 
limited-facility use 
available to alumni 
Sept. through April. 
Individual 
membership is $50, 
family membership 
(includes all children 
under 18) is $100. 
Memberships 
require proof of 
alumni status and 
may be purchased in 
person at the Smith 
Center Suite 218, 
Mondays through 
Fridays, 8:30 am-5 
pm. 
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Sports 


Information: 

Men (M) 676-6654 
Women (W) 
676-6751 


APRIL 


15 

Crew (M), 
Villanova, 
Thompson Boat 
Center, 10 am 


Tennis (M) at 
Temple, 1 pm 


16 

Baseball (M) Liberty 
Baptist, Ellipse, 

3 pm 


17 
Tennis (W) at 
Richmond, 2:30 pm 


Baseball (M) at 
American, 3 pm 


19 
Baseball (M) at 
Duquesne, | pm 


Tennis (M) 
American, Haines 
Point, 2:30 pm 


20 
Baseball (M) at 
Duquesne (2), 11 am 


21 

Tennis (M) West 
Virginia, Haines 
Point, 2:30 pm 


Crew (W) (M) 
LaSalle, Thompson 
Boat Center, 10 am 


26-28 

Tennis (W) Atlantic 
10 Tournament, at 
West Virginia, time 
TBA 


27-28 

Tennis (M) Atlantic 
10 Tournament, at 

Rhode Island, time 
TBA 


MAY 


4-6 

Baseball (M) 
Atlantic 10 
Tournament; 
location, time TBA 


5 

Crew (W) (M) Cadle 
Cup, Thompson 
Boat Center, 10 am 


Crew (W) (M) at 
Dad Vail Regatta, 
time TBA 


Please note that circumstances sometimes 
necessitate schedule changes in sporting events. 
For updated schedule information, call 
676-6654 (men) or 676-6751 (women). 
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May 2, June 6—First Wednesday Lectures 
The May 2 edition of this popular, free 
lecture series features Associate Professor 
of English A. E. Claeyssens Jr.’s presen- 
tation, ‘Words and Music: American 
Musical Comedy— Where Has It Been 
and Where Is It Going?” And on June 6, 
Professorial Lecturer in English Heather 
Faulkner will focus on ‘‘The Literary 
Traveler: An Exploration of the Reward- 
ing Interplay Between Tourism and the 
Classics.” Marvin Center Continental 
Room, 800 21st St., NW, 8 pm. To en- 
sure seating, call 676-6435 at least two 
days in advance. Dinner is available, star- 
ting at 6:30 pm, by making reservations 
directly with the GW University Club, 3rd 
floor, Marvin Center, 676-6610. 


Last Chance to Order: 
1984 Alumni Directory 


The new Alumni Directory will be printed 
in Summer 1984. The directory, to be 
published only in a hard-bound volume, 
will cost $35 and will contain alphabetic, 
class and geographic listings of all GW 
alumni. Questionnaires were sent to 
gather updated information for the direc- 


Address 


City, State, Zip 


Degree 


The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 20052 


Address Correction Requested 


A ae 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Bill me at time of shipment; a $2.50 service charge will be added 


June 7—Opening Night Reception 
Alumni season-ticket-subscribers attend- 
ing Opening night of ‘The Gondoliers” 
are invited to join the cast, crew and 
faculty of the Department of Communica- 
tion and Theatre at a reception on the 
third floor, Marvin Center, following 
the University Theatre performance. 
Ticket information and reception reser- 
vations: 676-6178. Early reservations 
recommended. 


Off-Campus Events 


June 6-July 21—Special Washington Area 
Tours 

GW’s Washington Area Studies Summer 
Program’s special tours are open to alum- 
ni. Five tours of areas of historic interest 
in and around D.C., including Foggy Bot- 
tom and Capitol Hill, are scheduled. Ad- 
vance registration required. Specific 
details: see University Calendar section of 
this issue, or call 676-7565, 


June 8, July 2i—Alumni Tours 

Diversity characterizes upcoming alumni 
tours. June 8-17, alumni will be ‘‘steam- 
boatin’ on the Mississippi” aboard the 
luxurious paddleboat, the Mississippi 
Queen. Planned are a variety of on-board 


tory. An order coupon was provided with 
the questionnaire. If you have returned 
your questionnaire without completing 
the order form and have now decided 
you wish to order the directory, please 
complete the order coupon below and 
return it to: 


Alumni Directory 

Alumni House 

The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 20052 


activities plus stops in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, with visits to antebellum man- 
sions, plantations, and museums, as the 
Queen travels from New Orleans to 
Mississippi. A city tour of New Orleans 
and lunch at Brennans are included. Ex- 
cluding travel fare to New Orleans, cost is 
$965 per person. Then, July 21-Aug. 4, 
it’s off to Europe, for the German village 
of Oberammergau’s once-in-a-decade per- 
formance of the Passion Play—its 350th 
anniversary! Also on this tour: Budapest, 
Vienna, Salzburg, and Munich, with visits 
planned to castles, cathedrals and 
museums, Cost is $2,297 per person, in- 
cluding round trip airfare, hotel (double), 
most meals. Later in 1984; a Kenyan 
Safari beginning Sept. 20, and a venture 
aboard the Orient Express, Starting from 
London on Oct. 18. For information on 
all tours, call 676-6435, 


Year 


Check or money order enclosed (Make checks payable to GWU Alumni Directory) 
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